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Secondary  school  guidance  personnel  are  currently  practicing 
primarily  remedial,  individual,  crisis-oriented  approaches  to 
guidance  and  counseling.  Developnental  guidance,  characterized  by 
preventative,  large-group  and  goal-oriented  strategies,  could 
benefit .more  students  in  their  personal /social,  educational,  and 
career  develop^nent . This  study  involved  evaluation  of  an 
inservice  treatment  designed  to  foster  developmental  guidance 
approaches  in  selected  Florida  middle  and  high  schools.  Cognitive 
dissonance  theory  and  reframing  theory  provided  bases  for 
development  of  the  inservice.  Primary  goals  of  the  inservice  were 
to  change  attitudes  and  practices  of  guidance  personnel  towards  use 
of  developmental  guidance  activities. 
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The  research  eirployed  a quasi-experimental  action  research 
design.  Subjects  were  middle  and  high  school  guidance  counselors 
and  high  school  occupational  specialists  from  eight  school 
districts  in  Florida.  Subjects  were  divided  into  ej^serimental  and 
control  groups.  The  experimental  group  participated  in  an 
inservice  activity  and  was  assessed  pre-  and  posttreatment  using 
the  Guidance  Services  Attitude  Inventory  (GSAI) . The  control 
conpleted  the  GSAI  post  only.  Members  of  both  groups  participated 
in  in-depth  interviews  following  the  inservice  activity. 

Results  indicated  that  the  inservice  did  not  produce 
significant  change  in  subjects'  general  orientation  to  guidance. 

The  GSAI  pre  and  post  total  scores  for  the  ej^rimental  group  were 
not  significantly  different,  nor  were  item-by-item  conparisons . 
Analysis  of  variance  of  GSAI  posttest  total  scores  also  did  not 
support  the  hypothesis  of  difference  between  the  groups.  However, 
item-by-item  conparison  showed  that  experimental  group  subjects  did 
change  in  some  areas.  Further,  change  in  practice  towards 
developmental  guidance  among  members  of  the  experimental  group  was 
indicated  in  interview  results. 

Although  significant  changes  and  differences  in  attitudes 
towards  guidance  practices  were  not  found,  indications  of  changes 
in  actual  guidance  practices  were  found.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
inservice  had  a limited  positive  influence  in  facilitating 
developmental  guidance  practices.  Further  evaluations  of  a 
modified  inservice  program  were  recommended. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

We  have  enough  of  the  franiework  in  place  both 
theoretically  and  practically  to  revise  and  revitalize  school 
guidance  and  counseling.  Tiitie  is  running  out.  The  need  for 
reform  couldn't  be  greater.  (Sprinthall,  1984,  p.  474) 

Even  behavioristic  counselors  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  need  to  be  aware  of  developmental  levels  rather  than  to 
persist  with  counseling  interventions  that  demand  levels  of 
development  beyond  the  present  capacities  of  present  clients. 
(Blocker,  1980,  p.  219) 

Counseling  has  little  to  gain  and  perhaps  even  less  to 
contribute  if  it  continues  to  insist  on  using  a clinical 
psychology  approach  and  its  problem-centered  enphasis.  (Muro  & 
Miller,  1983,  p.  94) 

The  literature  is  replete  with  authors  (e.g.,  Dinkmeyer  & 
Dinkmeyer,  1984;  Gerler,  1976;  Gerler  & Anderson,  1986;  Haber  & 
Bowman,  1985;  Ivey  & Conceives,  1987;  Sheldon  & Morgan,  1984; 
Sprinthall,  1984)  who  bemom  that  even  though  delivery  of 
developnental  guidance  services  has  been  established  as  an 
effective  approach,  it  still  is  not  generally  being  practiced 
throughout  this  country.  These  same  authors  warn  of  impending 
difficulties  for  the  school  counseling  profession  if  it  continues 
as  is;  some  forewarn  of  possible  extinction  through  loss  of 
funding.  In  effect,  they  sometimes  label  "traditional"  school 
counselors  as  not  meeting  the  needs  of  children.  It  would  seem 
that  after  these  kinds  of  comments,  school  counselors  and  their 
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supervisors  might  be  motivated  to  change  to  developmental 
approaches  to  school  guidance.  However,  as  Muro  and  Miller  (1983) 
noted: 


In  spite  of  a few  efforts,  even  a cursory  review  of  current 
guidance  practices  in  pi±>lic  schools  leaves  the  iirpression  that 
what  has  been  so  eloquently  espoused  as  developmental 
counseling  is  still  difficult  to  define,  and  almost  impossible 
to  observe,  (p.  92) 


Background 

Like  many  educational  constructs,  the  term  "developmental 
guidance"  has  come  to  mean  many  things  to  imany  people.  The  term 
has  been  associated  with  a variety  of  educational  concepts  and 
philosophies  depending  on  the  background  and  viewpoint  of  the 
person  describing  it.  For  example,  developmental  guidance  has  been 
linked  with  preventative  mental  health  (Shaw,  1986;  Sprinthall, 

1984) , deliberate  psychological  education  (Bernier,  1980; 
Sprinthall,  1975) , developmental  counseling  (Blocker,  1966;  Gazda, 
1977) , developmental  psychology  (Elkind,  1980;  Patterson,  1969) , 
and  developmental  guidance  curricula  (Lewis  & Lewis,  1981;  ivbrgan, 
1984) . Podensky  and  Childers  (1987)  stated  that  school  counselors 
need  to  move  from  a philosophy  of  remediation  to  prevention,  from 
direct  service  to  consultation,  and  from  individual  to  group  and 
community . 

Myrick  (1987)  characterized  developmental  guidance  as  an 
approach  that  is  organized  around  a curriculum  based  upon 
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developnental  stages,  tasks  and  skills.  It  is  an  approach  that 
calls  for  the  involvement  of  the  entire  school  staff,  with 
classroom  teachers  playing  a key  role  as  the  school  works  towards 
reaching  goals  centered  around  identified  student  needs.  Ifyrick 
defined  the  developnental  approach  as  flexible  and  as  including  not 
only  developnental  activities,  but  preventative,  remedial  and 
crisis  approaches  as  well.  Generally  then,  developnental  guidance 
seems  to  be  a synthesis  of  all  the  approaches  to  school  guidance 
that  results  in  a balance  of  preventative  as  well  as  remedial 
strategies,  delivered  to  large  groips  as  well  as  to  individuals, 
and  responds  to  developnental  as  well  as  crisis-oriented  needs  of 
children. 

A role  statement  issued  by  the  American  School  Counselors 
Association  (ASCA)  (1981)  includes  a multitude  of  references  to 
developmental  guicJance.  The  paper,  entitled  "The  Practice  of 
Guidance  and  Counseling  by  School  Counselors, " reflects  what  the 
major  proponents  of  developmental  guidance  want  to  see  counselors 
doing  in  the  schools.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the  propositions 
that  ASCA  adopted.  These  statements  serve  to  better  define  how  a 
developmental ly-oriented  guiciance  counselor  should  operate  at  any 
level  from  kindergarten  through  grade  12. 

1.  The  focus  of  school  counselors  serving  different  school 
levels  is  differentiated  by  the  developmental  tasks  necessary  for 
the  different  stages  of  growth  students  confront  going  through 
school . 

2.  To  accommodate  students  at  different  levels,  the  organizing 
and  specifying  of  various  guidance  programs  across  the  life  span 


calls  for  an  awareness  of  developmental  needs  identified  in  the 
psychology  of  children,  adolescents,  and  adults.  Counselor 
interventions  aim  to  serve  the  needs  of  students  viho  are  ejected 
to  function  in  school  settings  in  the  various  educational, 
vocational,  and  personal /social  domains. 

3.  Because  of  its  association  with  life  success  the  cognitive- 
developnental  stages  of  psychological  maturity  deserve  highest 
recognition  in  conceptualizing  the  major  thrust  of  guidance 
interventions  for  the  different  educational  levels. 

4.  Counselors  or  developiiental  facilitators  function  as  school- 
based  members  of  student  support  services  teams. 

5.  Counselors  provide  consultation  and  inservice  programs  for 
staff  regarding  the  incorporation  of  developmental  psychology  into 
the  curriculum. 

6.  Counselors  provide  parents  with  additional  mderstanding  of 
child  and  adolescent  development  in  order  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
parents  in  the  promotion  of  growth  in  children. 

7.  Counselors  interact  directly  with  students  through  a 
developmentally-oriented  guidance  curriculum.  Structured 
developnnental  guidance  experiences  are  presented  systematically 
through  groups  and  classrooms  to  promote  growth  of  the 
psychological  aspects  of  human  development  (e.g.,  ego,  career, 
emotional,  moral  and  social  development) . (The  School  Counselor. 
1981,  pp.  7-12,  29) 


Developmental  guidance  is  an  approach  to  guidance  and 
counseling  that  experts  (e.g.,  Barclay,  1984;  Shaw,  1986/ 
Sprinthall,  1984)  agree  would  benefit  more  boys  and  girls  than 
traditional  approaches.  Yet  some  school  counselors  and  systems  are 
reluctant  to  change  to  a developmental  guidance  orientation  (Muro  & 
Miller,  1983) . 

A review  of  the  school  counseling  literature  published  during  a 
5-year  period  from  1970-1974  revealed  that  more  than  one-third  of 
the  articles  advocated  increases  in  preventative/developmental 
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services  (Gerler,  1976) . Further,  none  of  the  more  than  200 
articles  reviewed  advocated  a decrease  in  preventative/develop- 
mental services  (Gerler,  1976) . Few  inservice  or  staff  development 
programs  have  been  reported  as  being  effective  in  changing  school 
counselors'  attitudes  and  practices  towards  developnental  guidance. 

Miller  (1967)  listed  the  following  factors  as  inhibitors  of 
change  in  America's  school  systems:  (a)  The  rut  of  experience,  (b) 
administrative  reticence,  (c)  educational  bureaucracy,  (d) 
insufficient  finances,  (e)  community  indifference,  and  (f) 
inadequate  teacher  education  programs.  Certainly  all  of  these  have 
had  their  effect  on  developnnental  guidance  practices  (or  lack  of 
them)  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree.  However,  beyond  these 
systematic  inhibitors  there  are  other,  more  specific  reasons  being 
mentioned  for  the  persistence  of  traditional  school  counseling 
approaches.  These  reasons  range  from  pressures  from  the  school 
community  on  secondary  school  counselors  to  be  "firehouse 
counselors"  to  confusion  over  definitions  of  developnnental 
guidance . 

Taking  into  account  factors  which  can  inhibit  change,  this 
study  focused  on  the  lack  of  effective  inservice  theories  and 
strategies  that  promote  positive  attitude  change  towards 
developnental  guidance  and  the  degree  to  viiich  guidance  personnel 
practice  developmental  guidance  in  secondary  schools.  Strategies 
of  effective  inservice  need  to  be  identified  so  that  professionals. 


especially  counselor  educators  and  guidance  supervisors  responsible 
for  designing  inservice  programs/  can  change  school  counselors' 
negative  attitudes  and  practices. 

Theoretical  Framework 

Resistance  to  change  is  definitely  a barrier  that  calls  for  a 
theoretical  key  to  help  unlock  minds  closed  to  change.  Two 
theories  that  apply  directly  to  this  situation  are  cognitive 
dissonance  and  reframing. 

Cognitive  dissonance  is  a theory  of  attitude  change  and 
motivation  that  has  received  study  and  experimentation  over  the 
past  30  years.  This  theory,  developed  initially  by  Leon  Festinger 
(1957) , contends  that  vdien  an  individual  holds  two  cognitions 
(i.e.,  beliefs,  attitudes,  or  values)  that  are  in  conflict  with  one 
another,  the  individual  will  be  in  a state  of  internal  dissonance 
characterized  by  tension  and  anxiety  (Brehm  & Cohen,  1962) . A 
pertinent  example  of  cognitive  dissonance  is  vdien  a school 
counselor  knows  that  developmental  guidance  is  a more  effective 
approach  but  still  holds  to  traditional  practices.  Individuals  are 
motivated  to  change  or  adjust  cognitions  in  order  to  reduce 
dissonance  (Festinger,  1957) . 

Another  psychological  theory  has  come  into  prominence  in  the 
1980s  and  seems  to  add  some  of  the  missing  ingredients  to  the 
theory  of  cognitive  dissonance.  Reframing,  the  cognitive  process 


of  changing  the  meaning  of  something  from  one  class  membership  to 
another,  is  a relevant  theory.  The  object  of  reframing  is  to  have 
a person  see  or  experience  something  differently  (Watzalwick, 
Weakland,  & Fisch,  1974) . Its  purpose  is  to  unlock  the  person's 
mind  so  the  person  can  experience  a freedom  of  choice  in  a context 
where  before  the  person  was  locked  into  a particular  belief  or 
behavior. 

By  combining  elements  of  cognitive  dissonance  and  reframing,  a 
single  theoretical  framework  can  be  created.  It  can  be  applied  to 
counselor  resistance  to  change  and  help  school  counselors  overcome 
negative  attitudes  toward  developmental  guidance.  Use  of  cognitive 
dissonance  principles  can  provide  the  "viiy"  for  counselors  to 
change,  as  well  as  the  motivation  to  examine  their  beliefs  and 
attitudes  about  guidance.  The  process  of  reframing  can  provide  the 
"how, " to  change . 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Secondary  school  counselors  need  help  in  accepting  and 
practicing  developmental  guidance.  Developmentally-oriented 
guidance  counselors  usually  have  a contprehensive  approach  to 
guidance  that  involves  a positive  attitude  towards  prevention,  a 
willingness  to  counsel  students  in  groups,  and  an  organized 
approach  to  the  delivery  of  services  which  means  they  have 
established  goals  and  objectives  that  relate  to  their  students' 


needs.  This  approach  is  not  only  more  effective,  but  also  more 
efficient  in  the  delivery  of  guidance  services.  However,  the 
professional  literature  on  inservice  training  on  developmental 
guidance  has  not  as  yet  pinpointed  vdiat  theories  or  methods  are 
best  suited  to  facilitate  change.  It  would  help  to  know  if 
inservice  programs  designed  to  reduce  cognitive  dissonance  and 
facilitate  reframing  are  effective  in  changing  school  counselor's 
attitudes  and  practices. 


Need  for  the  Study 

This  study  has  inportant  implications  for  theory,  training, 
practice,  and  research.  If  an  effective  inservice  procedure  can  be 
developed,  then  cognitive  dissonance  may  be  renewed  as  a more 
viable  theory  of  attitude  change.  Also,  this  study  has 
inplications  for  reframing  theory  since  it  will  be  formally  tested 
outside  of  a therapy  setting. 

If  the  effectiveness  of  this  dissonance/ref raming  treatment 
were  known,  it  also  might  lead  to  more  effective  school  counselor 
training.  School  systems,  private  practitioners,  and  counselor 
education  departments  which  offer  school  counselor  inservice 
programs  need  to  identify  those  factors  that  make  differences 
between  those  programs  that  present  knowledge  and  skills  not  being 
put  to  use  and  those  inservice  programs  that  result  in  what  is 
presented  being  applied  Some  reports  (e.g.,  George,  1974; 
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Mazarella,  1980;  Richardson  & Island,  1975;  Thomson  & Cooley,  1986) 
have  indicated  that  certain  factors  have  been  shown  to  be  inportant 
in  designing  effective  inservices  for  teachers.  According  to  those 
authors,  inservices  should  (a)  be  concrete  in  dealing  with  specific 
skills  rather  than  theories,  (b)  provide  for  demonstrations  and 
opportunities  to  try  out  new  skills,  (c)  address  on-the-job  needs, 
(d)  be  ongoing,  (e)  occur  at  school,  (f)  provide  opportunities  for 
observing  models,  (g)  include  thorough  evaluation  conponents,  and 
(h)  eirploy  coirpetent  consultants. 

The  results  of  this  study  also  may  identify  factors  that 
professors,  guidance  directors  and  others  might  add  to  the  above 
list  that  are  relevant  to  guidance  personnel.  Further,  the 
treatments  and  theories  have  inplications  for  inservice  training  of 
classroom  teachers  and  other  professional  educators  whenever  an 
attitude  change  toward  some  educational  concept  or  practice  is 
needed. 

The  inplication  this  study  has  for  practice  lies  in  the 
improved  effectiveness  of  training  procedures.  If  more 
traditionally-oriented  secondary  school  counselors  start  modifying 
their  practices  towards  developnental  guidance,  one  of  the  things 
that  might  change  is  how  the  public  views  school  guidance 
counselors.  Perhaps  the  viewpoint  that  students  only  see  guidance 
personnel  when  they  have  problems,  need  scheduling  activities,  or 
advice  about  college,  will  slowly  erode  as  school  counselors  begin 


taking  proactive  measures  with  greater  segments  of  school 
populations.  Also,  as  the  quality  and  quantity  of  developnental 
guidance  services  increases,  large  schools  and  school  systems  would 
be  able  to  consistently  apply  conprehensive  programs.  The  services 
offered  from  counselor  to  counselor  and  from  school  to  school  would 
not  only  be  generally  equivocal,  but  also  articulated  between 
levels  and  schools.  Students  would  then  be  able  to  receive 
attention  to  their  developmental  needs  no  matter  to  vdiich  school 
counselor  or  secondary  school  they  are  assigned. 

Research  should  be  conducted  using  similar  theoretical 
frameworks  and  treatments,  yet  not  done  in  the  field  involving 
practicing  school  counselors  in  actual  inservice  programs.  These 
theories  should  be  tested  in  a laboratory  setting  using  more 
rigorous  scientific  approaches  which  would  allow  more  conclusive 
findings  to  be  added  to  the  body  of  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
motivation  and  attitude  change.  Also,  research  might  be  conducted 
using  other  theories  of  attitude  change  in  similar  experiments 
conparing  the  effectiveness  of  each.  Lastly,  with  all  of  these 
studies  involving  attitude  change  towards  developnental  guidance, 
whether  experimental  or  field  studies,  research  should  be  conducted 
to  follow  up  and  detennine  if  school  counselors  actually  change 
their  counseling  practices  as  well  as  their  attitudes  over  longer 
periods  of  time. 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  effects  of  an 
inservice  program  that  utilizes  cognitive  dissonance  and  reframing 
on  the  attitudes  of  secondary  school  counselors  and  occupational 
specialists  towards  developnental  guidance  and  the  degree  to  which 
they  practice  developmental  guidance.  By  isolating  those 
conponents  of  this  study's  treatment  design  that  have  the  greatest 
effect,  inservice  consultants  should  have  greater  knowledge  of  how 
to  design  workshops  to  change  school  counselors'  and  occup>ational 
specialists'  practices  and  attitudes  towards  a more  developmental 
approach  to  school  guidance  and  counseling. 

Rationale  for  the  Approach 

The  research  method  used  in  this  study  was  an 
experimental/action  research  design.  According  to  Isaac  and 
Michael  (1982,  p.  55) , an  experimental/action  research  design  is 
characterized  as: 

1.  practical  and  directly  relevant  to  an  actual  situation  in 
the  working  world 

2.  providing  an  orderly  framework  for  problem  solving  and  new 
developments 

3.  flexible  and  adaptive 

This  method  of  research  was  used  in  this  study  because  it  provided 
a way  to  solve  the  problems  that  past  inservices  have  had  in 
fostering  developmental  counseling.  Rather  than  just  use  of  a 
survey  or  questionnaire  to  determine  school  counselors'  opinions  of 
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developnental  guidance,  an  experimental/action  study  provided  the 
systematic  framework  necessary  to  determine  the  (practical) 
effectiveness  of  new  treatments. 

This  approach  also  allowed  the  ej^riment  to  be  conducted  in 
the  field  rather  than  in  a laboratory  setting,  thereby  permitting 
generalizability  and  providing  greater  insight  for  others  vdio 
design  in-service  programs  for  developmental  guidance.  Also,  an 
experimental/action  design  was  used  because  a true  ej^rimental 
approach  was  not  practical  within  actual  school  counseling  or 
employment  settings. 


Hypotheses 

This  study  involved  testing  a combination  of  two  theories  of 
belief  or  attitude  change  serving  as  a framework  for  the  delivery 
of  an  inservice  program.  There  were  two  major  hypotheses  and 
several  sub-hypotheses  tested.  The  first  major  hypothesis  was 
There  will  be  no  significant  differences  in  attitudes  towards 
developnental  guidance  activities  as  a result  of  participation 
in  a multi -phased  inservice  program. 

The  second  major  hypothesis  was 

There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  the  degree  to  vhich 
guidance  personnel  practice  a developmental  approach  to 
guidance  and  counseling  as  a result  of  participation  in  a 
multi-phased  inservice  program. 


The  sub-hypotheses  were 

1.  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  attitude  or 
practice  on  the  basis  of  the  participant's  school  level  (high 
school  or  middle) . 

2.  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  attitude  or 
practice  on  the  basis  of  the  participants'  position  (school 
counselor  or  occupational  specialist) . 

3.  There  will  be  no  significant  relationship  between 
attitude  or  practice  and  participants  years  of  ej^rience. 

Definition  of  Terms 

In  order  to  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  this 
study,  certain  terms  need  to  be  defined  operationally  to  minimize 
confusion.  Even  though  these  concepts  have  varying  definitions  in 
the  field  and  in  the  literature,  for  the  remainder  of  this 
dissertation  their  meanings  are  characterized  and  limited  to  the 
descriptions  below. 

A developnental  guidance  approach  includes  practices  that  focus 
on  what  a child  of  a given  age  can  do.  Problem-solving  and 
decision-ma)cing  skills  in  classrooms  and  large  groups  receive 
special  attention.  School  counselors  assist  principals  and  faculty 
in  designing  curriculum  experiences,  as  well  as  provide  intensive 
education  to  parents  to  give  them  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
developnental  needs  of  children.  In  order  to  perform  these 
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functions,  school  counselors  become  the  "resident  experts"  on  human 
developnent  in  each  school  (Muro  & Miller,  1983) . 

Shaw  (1973)  referred  to  a traditional  guidance  approach  as 
"diagnosis  and  treatment  with  direct  services  to  children."  School 
counselors  work  with  students  with  a problem-centered  errphasis. 

The  school  counselors  meet  with  students  individually  in  an 
adjustment  or  crisis-oriented  counseling  approach.  They  frequently 
wait  until  the  student  presents,  or  is  presented  as,  a problem,  and 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  most  school  guidance  interventions  are 
remedial. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  tem  guidance  personnel 
refers  to  two  secondary  student  services  positions:  school  guidance 
counselor  and  occupational  specialist.  School  guidance  counselors 
are  certified  by  the  State  of  Florida  after  taking  the  requisite 
graduate  level  college  courses.  Occupational  specialists  are 
certified  in  the  State  of  Florida  without  having  to  take  graduate 
coursework  in  guidance  and  counseling  or  testing.  In  practice, 
high  school  guidance  counselors  and  occupational  specialists  may 
have  very  similar  job  descriptions. 

Inservice  may  be  defined  as  any  organized  method  of  education 
used  by  a school  system  to  provide  guidance  personnel  and 
administrators  in  the  field  a chance  to  maintain  and  acquire 
knowledge  and  skills.  The  term  "inservice"  may  be  interchanged 
with  staff  development. 
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Overview  of  the  Remainder  of  the  Paper 
Having  introduced  the  major  points  effecting  the  fostering  of 
developxnental  guidance  and  the  approach  to  this  study,  four  main 
sections  remain.  First,  a review  of  the  related  literature  is 
found  in  Chapter  II.  It  includes  further  delineation  of  the 
problem,  support  for  the  theoretical  framework,  and  need  for  and 
approach  to  the  study.  There  also  is  a description  of  the 
instruments  used  to  measure  change  of  attitude.  A description  of 
the  methodology  used  in  this  study  is  found  in  Chapter  III.  Also 
included  there  is  a description  of  the  in-service  programs  that 
served  as  treatments,  and  the  procedures  used  to  deliver  those 
treatments.  Chapter  IV  presents  the  results  of  the  study  and  a 
summary  of  the  data  analyses.  A discussion  of  the  conclusions, 
itrplications,  and  recommendations  is  found  in  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 
As  a group,  school  counselors  seem  to  be  operating  without  a 
theory  to  call  their  own,  i.e.,  a common  theory  unique  to  their 
setting  (Miro  & Dinkmeyer,  1977/  Muro  & Miller,  1983) . Aubrey  and 
McKenzie  (1978)  described  school  guidance  as  tom  by  diversity  and 
contradiction,  while  lacking  a coherent  sense  of  mission.  At  the 
same  time  authorities  in  the  field  have  long  seen  a need  for 
applying  the  theories  of  developnnental  guidance  and  developnental 
psychology  in  the  schools  (Blocker,  1966;  Dougherty,  1980;  Lewis  & 
Lewis,  1981;  Little  & Chapnan,  1953;  Muro  & Dinkitieyer,  1977; 

Myrick,  1987;  Peters  & Farwell,  1967;  Sprinthall  & Mosher,  1971) . 

Recently  some  (e.g.,  Ivey  & Goncalves,  1987/  ^feker  & Thonpson, 
1980;  Mcrgan,  1984/  Muro  & Miller,  1983)  have  put  forth  the  belief 
that  the  fields  of  developmental  guidance  and  psychology  should  not 
only  be  the  theoretical  backbone  of  school  guidance  and  counseling, 
but  also  that  school  counselors  should  be  the  resident  ej^rts  in 
these  two  fields.  Ivey  and  Goncalves  (1987)  referred  to  the 
orientation  towards  positive  human  development  as  the  "soul"  of 
school  counseling.  Teachers,  principals,  parents  and  other  staff 
should  regard  school  counselors  as  in-school  consultants  regarding 
normal  human  development  of  their  students.  This  should  be  true 
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not  only  in  elementary  schools  but  also  in  secondary  schools  (Lewis 
& Lewis,  1981) . Further,  Palmo  and  Seay  (1983)  list  adolescent 
development  as  one  of  ten  major  services  to  be  addressed  in 
secondary  schools  through  counseling,  consultation,  and 
coordination. 

These  developmental  services  should  be  provided  in  a 
comprehensive  program  (Hargens  & Gysbers,  1984)  . A program  could 
be  characterized,  according  to  Hargens  and  Gysbers,  as  an  activity 
with  specified  learner  outcomes,  activities  and  processes  to  assist 
learners  in  achieving  those  outcomes,  and  staffed  by  professional 
personnel  with  adequate  materials  and  resources.  Second,  such  a 
program  should  focus  on  the  development  of  individuals' 
competencies,  not  just  on  remediation  of  deficits.  Also,  guidance 
activities  should  be  delivered  on  a regular  and  planned  basis. 

They  see  a developmental  program  as  a team  approach  with  school 
counselors  as  coordinators.  Such  a program  is  proactive  rather 
than  reactive,  and  includes  program  assessment.  Table  1 explains 
how  secondary  school  counselors  (divided  into  middle  and  high 
school)  should  sp^end  their  time  in  a developmental  program  (Hargens 
& Gysbers,  1984) . 

Myridc  (1987)  provides  an  outline  of  the  six  developmental 
guidance  interventions  that  should  define  a school  counselor's 
weekly  schedule.  Table  2 depicts  ly^rick's  suggested  breakdown  of 
time  commitment  by  intervention. 

How  do  current  secondary  guidance  programs  rate?  Peer  (1985) 
surveyed  37  state  guidance  directors  to  gather  information  on 
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Table  1 

DEVELOPiyENTAL  GUIDANCE  FUNCTIONS 


School  Counselor  Function  % of  Working  Time 

Middle  High 

Guidance  Curriculum  20  15 

Classroom  and  large  gro\:p  presentation 
Community  Outreach 

Individual  Planning  20  30 

Educational  or  Vocational  Counseling 
Placement  Advisement 
Career  Counseling 

Responsive  Services  45  30 

Consultation 

Personal  Counseling  (groip  and  individual) 

Crisis  Counseling 

Systems  Support  15  25 

Registration 
Testing 
Orientation 
Inservice 
Scholarships 

Curriculum  developnent  support 


Table  2 

DEVELOPMENTAL  GUIDANCE  INTERVENTIONS 


Counselor 

Intervention 


Weekly 

Time  Commitment 


Individual  Counseling 
Small  Group  Counseling 
Large  Group  Guidance 
Peer  Facilitation  Programs  and  Projects 
Consultation 
Group 
Individual 

Coordination  of  Guidance  Services 


2-6  (hours) 
4-10 
2-3 
1-5 

Variable 

1-2 

Variable 


Total  =10-26  hours 
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secondary  school  guidance  and  counseling  from  vtot  t±ie  author 
thought  was  a knowledgeable  yet  fairly  objective  source.  Some  of 
his  findings  strongly  indicated  that  the  majority  of  secondary 
schools 'were  not  providing  conprehensive  developmental  guidance. 
Sixty-three  percent  of  the  state  directors  doubted  that  secondary 
schools  were  providing  group  counseling  services;  60%  doubted  that 
school  counselors  were  working  under  a written  program  of  goals  and 
objectives;  46%  doubted  that  programs  were  having  a direct  iiipact 
on  the  majority  of  students;  and  83%  reported  that  secondary  school 
counselors  were  heavily  involved  in  non-professional  activities. 
Peer  went  on  to  recommend  four  things  that  would  help  establish 
credible  comprehensive  programs:  (a)  school  districts  should 
establish  functional  active  guidance  steering  committees;  (b) 
secondary  guidance  departments  should  have  annual  written  plans 
including  goals,  objective,  priorities,  activities  and  evaluative 
data;  (c)  there  should  be  a focus  on  providing  all  students  career 
guidance,  group  guidance  and  group  counseling  services,  and  (d) 
states  must  take  a stand  on  minimum  standards  for  secondary 
guidance  programs. 

Authors  through  the  professional  literature,  and  consultants 
through  staff  developnent,  have  tried  to  promote  these  roles  for 
school  counselors.  Even  though  well-known  professionals  (e.g., 
Gazda,  1977;  Gazda,  1978;  Sprinthall,  1975)  have  tried  to  establish 
a developmental  focus  for  school  counselors,  their  efforts  have  not 
had  the  iirpact  for  which  they  might  have  hoped  at  the  secondary 
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level  (Dinknieyer  & Dinkitieyer,  1984)  . Surveys  of  school  counselors 
(Hutchinson,  Barrick,  Graves,  1986/  Tennyson,  Miller,  S)covholt,  & 
Williams,  1989)  indicate  even  though  secondary  school  counselors 
report  developmental  guidance  functions  to  be  important,  the 
majority  also  report  engaging  infrequently  in  small  group  and 
classroom  guidance  activities. 

Staff  development  as  inservice  conponents  have  also  been 
implemented  to  attempt  the  difficult  job  of  teaching  developmental 
concepts  and  educational  practices  (George,  1974) . Some  of  these 
attempts  to  train  teachers  and  school  counselors  have  enjoyed 
success.  For  example,  Whiteside  and  Carr  (1981)  reported  that 
their  staff  development  program  had  positive  effects  on  school 
counselors^  attitudes  towards  and  knowledge  of  accountability  and 
program  evaluation.  However,  they  also  concluded  that  the 
consultation  and  work  session  conponents  of  their  inservice  program 
were  not  effective. 

In  the  main,  others  have  not  had  even  this  partial  success. 
Bernier  (1980) , in  a graduate  workshop  for  school  counselors  and 
teachers  already  practicing  in  the  field,  tried  to  promote  the  role 
of  school  counselors  as  teachers  of  human  development  in  the 
classroom.  His  idea  was  that  those  school  counselors  with  higher 
levels  of  moral  thinking,  ego  and  conceptual  levels  would  be  able 
to  teach  these  same  skills  to  students.  The  focus  of  the  summer- 
long  workshop  was  to  help  school  counselors  develop  in  these  three 
areas.  Unfortunately,  he  found  a lack  of  growth  of  ego  development 
among  workshop  participants. 


In  a similar  study  involving  developmental  concepts  and  staff 
development,  Glassberg  and  Ota  (1972)  found  facilitating  growth  in 
school  counselors  difficult.  In  their  study,  they  hypothesized 
that  teachers  at  higher,  more  coirplex  stages  of  human  development 
would  appear  to  be  more  effective  in  classrooms  than  their  peers. 
The  workshop  curriculum  was  borrowed  from  Sprinthall  and  Mosher's 
Deliberate  Psychological  Education  (1971)  . That  model  atteiipts  to 
apply  theoretical  constructs  from  developmental  psychology 
educational  practice.  The  model  outlines  the  requisite  educational 
conditions  for  promoting  developmental  growth.  Glassberg  and  Ota's 
results  suggest  that  it  was  difficult  to  create  effective 
developmental  experiences  for  adults.  This  does  not  seem  to 
provide  much  hope  for  those  designing  workshops  to  promote 
developmental  guidance,  especially  through  the  model  of 
facilitating  the  psychological  development  of  the  school  counselors 
working  in  school  systems. 

In  analyzing  the  relevant  literature  there  seemed  to  be  at 
least  five  major  reasons  as  to  v^y  efforts  to  foster  developmental 
guidance  have  not  been  very  effective: 

There  is  pressure  on  school  counselors  to  provide  r^mpdial 
counseling.  First,  pressure  comes  from  the  clients/students 
themselves.  As  Maro  and  Miller  (1983)  p>ointed  out,  for  the  most 
part  people  tend  to  seek  counseling  when  they  decide  they  need  it, 
and  students  seek  help  at  that  time  whether  school  counselors 
practice  a developmental  approach  or  not . Second,  the  expectations 
of  the  school  community  (i.e.,  teachers,  principals,  parents  and 
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other  staff)  put  pressure  on  school  counselors  to  accept  referrals 
and  to  counsel  students  individually  in  order  to  help  solve  crisis- 
oriented  situations. 

2*  Lack  of  effective  preservice  education  in  the  areas  of 
^veloTixnental  psycholocrv,  consultation  and  preventative  inethndfi, 
t^aro  (1969)  stated  that  a thorough  knowledge  of  child  development 
and  child  psychology  is  essential  to  practicing  developmental 
guidance,  and  that  this  knowledge  would  presumably  be  required  of 
anyone  dealing  with  children.  However,  school  counselor  education 
programs  may  not  be  errphasizing  developmental  psychology.  Muro  and 
Miller  (1983)  pointed  to  a review  of  a number  of  college  catalogs 
revealing  that  most  universities  require  graduate  students  in 
school  counselor  education  to  take  at  least  one  course  in  abnormal 
psychology,  but  there  were  few  universities  requiring  a graduate 
level  course  in  normal  human  development.  After  examining  the 
results -of  a survey  of  Minnesota  school  counselors  and  finding  a 
discrepancy  between  practice  and  guidelines,  Tennyson,  et  al., 

(1989)  recommended  (a)  greater  efforts  to  increase  awareness  of 
developmental  concepts,  (b)  increased  attention  to  those  concepts 
in  counselor  education,  (c)  stronger  preservice  training  in 
developmental  psychology,  (d)  extensive  inservice  for  school 
counselors,  and  (e)  updating  of  school  principals  regarding 
developmental  guidance. 

Consultation  is  another  function  essential  to  the  delivery  of 
develofmental  guidance  services  but  that  also  may  not  be  given 
enough  emphasis  in  graduate  programs.  Dinkmeyer  and  Dinkmeyer 
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(1984)  identified  school  counselor  education  programs  that  do  not 
develop  primary  prevention  consultation  skills  as  one  of  the  two 
major  barriers  to  change  from  crisis-oriented  to  developmental 
guidance  services. 

In  addition  to  developmental  psychology  and  consultation, 
school  counselors  are  also  lacking  other  preventative  skills 
necessary  to  deliver  services  in  a proactive  vein.  It  seems  that 
some  school  counselor  graduates  from  masters'  programs  are  feeling 
insecure  about  their  skills  because  their  coursework  left  them  as 
generalists  (Hannaford,  1978) . 

Besides  lacking  specific  skills,  secondary  school  counselors 
also  graduate  from  school  counselor  education  programs  that  have 
trained  them  not  to  be  proactive  initiators  of  chosen  goals  but 
rather  to  be  reactive  problem  solvers  (Barclay,  1984;  Bonebrake  & 
Borgess,  1984;  Shaw,  1977;  Sprinthall,  1984) . Lewis  and  Lewis 
(1981)  suggested  that,  in  addition  to  school  counselors  practicing 
the  traditional  human  relations  skills,  they  must  be  able  to  (a) 
assess  the  needs  of  community  members,  (b)  develop  curriculum  and 
materials  designed  specifically  to  meet  those  needs,  and  (c)  work 
comfortably  and  confidently  with  large  groups  of  people  in 
relatively  structured  situations.  Each  of  these  are  skills  that 
school  counselor  education  programs  need  to  focus  upon  if  the  shift 
to  developmental  guidance  is  to  take  place. 

^st  of  those  actively  promoting  developmental  cniidanr-.p 
not  in  a direct  line  of  authority  in  school  systems . School 
counselors,  counselor  educators,  and  directors  of  student  services 
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who  are  "sold"  on  developmental  concepts  and  practices  are  not 
necessarily  those  who  have  a great  deal  of  direct  power  and  control 
over  their  work.  School  counselors  may  not  have  a great  deal  of 
decision-making  authority,  a fact  that  Moracco  et  al.  (1984)  list 
as  one  of  the  six  major  factors  that  school  counselors  say  causes 
them  job-related  stress.  Principals,  superintendents,  and  school 
board  members  have  an  effect  on  vihat  is  put  into  practice. 

Building  principals  espsecially  have  influence  concerning  the  degree 
of  adoption  of  any  new  program  or  practice  (Hall,  1988;  Miller, 
1967;  Mayer,  1983) . 

Barclay  (1984)  also  px)inted  to  the  practice  of  administrators 
assigning  school  counselors  to  traditional  tasks  and  duties  as  one 
reason  developmental  guidance  is  not  practiced  in  schools.  Landry 
(1967)  suggested  that  staff  authority  personnel  (such  as  school 
counselors  and  directors  of  student  services)  should  work  through 
coopjerative-motivational  systems  where  enthusiasm  and  motivation 
for  change  are  based  upon  personality  and  ego  motives  rather  than 
upon  economic  motives  or  pressure  from  authority.  School 
counselors'  real  power  to  change  may  lie  in  their  own  "change  agent 
skills"  and  what  Blocker  (1966)  described  as  their  ability  to  be  an 
influence  within  a school's  informal  power  structure. 

4.  Confusion  exists  as  to  how  develormental  guidance  should  be 
defined  and  practiced.  Not  only  is  there  a lack  of  preciseness  in 
the  field,  but  also  the  literature  does  not  provide  a clear  picture 
of  developmental  guidance.  Authors  from  a wide  variety  of 
theoretical  backgrounds  have  pointed  out  that  school  counselors 


need  to  be  more  knowledgeable  in  the  area  of  developnental 
psychology  (e.g.,  Blocker,  1980;  Elkind,  1980;  NLiro  & Miller,  1983; 
Patterson,  1969;  Pate,  1980;  Sprinthall,  1980) . Associated  with 
the  word  "developnent"  are  many  adjectives — ego,  human,  cognitive, 
career,  and  many  other  areas  that  seem  to  evolve  in  stages.  Thus, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a clear  curriculum  model  upon  viiich 
school  counselors  can  focus  and  be  able  to  apply  in  their  different 
counseling  environments. 

The  issue  is  further  conpounded  in  that  the  literature 
mentions  not  only  developmental  psychology  but  "developmental 
education, " "developmental  guidance, " and  "developmental 
counseling . " School  counselors  may  be  asking  themselves  what  is 
the  difference  among  these  three?  Muro  and  Dinkmeyer  (1977) 
defined  developmental  counseling  as  concerned  with  the  development 
of  human  potential,  helping  the  individual  to  cope  with  normal 
developmental  problems  and  as  a force  in  personalizing  the 
educational  process.  Blocker  (1968)  saw  the  goals  of  developmental 
counseling  as  the  development  of  coping  and  mastery  behaviors  vrfiich 
lead  to  control  over  the  environment.  In  order  to  be  effective  in 
practicing  developmental  guidance,  school  counselors  may  need  to 
know  how  these  various  terms  interrelate  and  then  to  adopt  a common 
definition  which  they  can  remember  and  which  they  can  identify  in 
practice . 

5-  Resistance  to  change  exists  among  school  counselors.  This 
is  the  primary  situation  to  be  addressed  by  the  experimental 
treatments  involved  in  this  study.  Even  though  some  studies  have 
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found  that  educators  who  learn  new  ideas  in  workshops  say  they  will 
put  them  into  practice  (e.g.,  Barber,  1972),  others  have  found 
changing  school  counselors'  practices  more  difficult  (Bernier, 

1980;  Glassberg  & Ota,  1972) . Nuttal  and  Ivey  (1978)  stated  that 
school  counselors  with  low  interest  in  their  professional 
coirpetence,  those  who  feel  they  have  reached  the  peak  of  their 
professional  excellence,  those  vrfio  feel  threatened  by  the  creative 
work  of  others,  or  those  vdio  are  rigid  or  afraid  of  learning  new 
things,  will  usually  not  be  interested  in  learning  about  and  using 
new  developments  in  their  field.  Studies  have  also  shown  that  the 
older  and  more  experienced  a school  counselor  is,  the  more  "close- 
minded"  he  or  she  becomes  (Heikkinen,  1975/  Wittmer  & Webster, 

1969)  . 

School  counselors  are  not  only  "stubborn"  in  terms  of  changing 
themselves,  but  results  from  Baker  and  Hansen's  (1972)  study  seem 
to  indicate  that  some  school  counselors  do  not  want  to  be  agents  of 
change  for  their  clients.  In  their  study,  school  counselors-in- 
training  and  in  practice  were  shown  to  prefer  to  respond  to  client 
problems  in  a way  that  allows  the  counselor  to  maintain  a 
counseling  relationship  yet  leave  the  taking  of  any  form  of  action 
up  to  clients  and/or  other  persons.  This  may  relate  to  why  even 
though  many  leaders  in  the  field  of  counseling  and  guidance  support 
the  need  for  applying  developmental  guidance,  it  is  still  not  being 
practiced  widely  in  the  secondary  schools.  Perhaps  it  is  for  these 
reasons  that  some  school  systems  in  the  country  do  not  put  the 
responsibility  for  developmental  services  on  school  counselors,  but 
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rather  have  gone  to  the  creation  of  a coirpletely  new  position 
called  a "child  development  specialist"  (Sheldon  & Morgan,  1984) . 
However,  it  remains  ironic  that  through  the  years  leaders  in  the 
field  have  called  for  school  counselors  to  be  agents  of  change  when 
some  school  counselors  themselves  have  been  so  resistant  to  change. 

Many  school  counselors  see  other  sources  of  resistance  as  the 
major  roadblocks  to  developnental  guidance.  In  a national  survey 
Bowman  (1987)  found  that  71%  of  the  counselors  surveyed  saw 
teachers  as  the  greatest  source  of  resistance  to  providing 
effective  small  group  counseling.  In  the  same  survey  school 
counselors  reported  that  lack  of  time  in  their  schedules  was  the 
major  roadblock  and  22%  indicated  that  more  training  was  needed 
before  they  could  irrplement  effective  small  groups. 


Theoretical  Frameworks 

The  theories  underlying  this  study  are  similar  in  that  they 
both  attempt  to  describe  the  process  people  go  through  in  changing 
their  cognitions  (i.e.,  beliefs,  attitudes  or  values) . However, 
they  have  not  been  formally  combined  or  related  to  one  another  in 
theory  or  in  practice.  Because  of  this  situation,  and  because  they 
are  distinct  but  not  conflicting  theories,  they  are  discussed 
separately  here. 


Cognitive  Dissonance 

Cognitive  dissonance  is  a subsection  of  the  family  of 
"cognitive  dynamic"  theories  within  cognitive  consistency.  These 
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theories  (alternately  known  as  cognitive  balance,  cognitive 
congruity,  and  cognitive  dissonance)  have  in  common  the  idea  that  a 
person  tends  to  behave  in  ways  that  minimize  the  internal 
inconsistency  among  interpersonal  relations,  among  intrapersonal 
cognitions,  and  among  beliefs,  feelings,  and  actions.  Further, 
such  people  tend  towards  change  of  some  kind  vdien  their  cognitions 
are  in  conflict  with  each  other. 

The  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance  was  initially  proposed  by 
Leon  Festinger  in  the  late  1950s  (Festinger,  1957) . The  basic 
units  of  Festinger' s theory  are  referred  to  as  cognitive  elements 
(Insko,  1967) . Cognitive  elements  are  a person's  knowledge  about 
things  in  the  world.  Knowledge,  however,  includes  beliefs, 
opinions,  and  attitudes.  Two  items  of  "knowledge  of  a certain 
subject"  or  two  cognitive  elements  can  have  two  possible 
relationships  to  each  other — they  may  either  be  relevant  or 
irrelevant.  If  they  are  conpletely  unrelated  to  each  other,  they 
are  irrelevant.  If  the  person  had  information  indicating  these 
elements  were  related,  they  would  be  relevant  for  that  person. 

If  two  elements  are  relevant  to  each  other,  their  relationship 
can  be  of  two  types,  according  to  Festinger  (1957) . Two  elements 
are  in  a dissonant  relationships  if,  considering  the  two  alone,  the 
obverse  of  one  would  follow  from  the  other.  A consonant 
relationship  occurs  when  one  element  follows  directly  from  another. 
An  exanple  of  a dissonant  relationship  would  be  a person  vdio  smokes 
having  the  knowledge  that  smoking  is  injurious  to  his/her  health. 


According  to  Wicklund  and  Brehm  (1976)  the  formula  for  the 

magnitude  of  aroused  dissonance  is: 

dissonant  cognitions  x importance  of  cognition 
consonant  cognitions  x inportance  of  cognition 

Zajonc  (1968,  pp.  360-61)  described  dissonance  theory  with 
these  nine  principles: 

1.  Cognitive  dissonance  is  a noxious  state. 

2.  In  the  case  of  cognitive  dissonance  the  individual  attempts 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  it  and  acts  so  as  to  avoid  events 
that  will  increase  it. 

3.  In  the  case  of  consonance  the  individual  acts  to  avoid 
dissonance-producing  events. 

4 . The  severity  or  intensity  of  cognitive  dissonance  varies 
with  (a)  the  importance  of  the  cognitions  involved,  and  (b) 
the  relative  number  of  cognitions  standing  in  the  dissonant 
relation  to  each  other. 

5.  The  strength  of  the  tendencies  enumerated  in  (2)  and  (3)  is 
a direct  function  of  the  severity  of  the  dissonance. 

6.  Cognitive  dissonance  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated  only  by 
adding  new  cognitions  or  changing  existing  ones. 

7 . Adding  new  cognitions  reduces  dissonance  if  the  new 
cognitions  add  weight  to  one  side  and  thus  decrease  the 
proportion  of  cognitive  elements  vdiich  are  dissonant,  or 
the  new  cognitions  change  the  importance  of  the  cognitive 


elements . 


8.  Changing  existing  cognitions  reduces  dissonance  if  their 
new  content  makes  them  less  contradictory  with  others  or 
their  iitportance  is  reduced. 

9.  If  new  cognitions  cannot  be  added  or  existing  ones  changed 
by  means  of  a passive  process,  behaviors  which  have 
cognitive  consequences  favoring  consonance  will  be 
recruited.  Seeking  new  information  and  social  support  are 
examples  of  this. 

In  1967,  Insko  called  dissonance  theory  the  most  popular  theory 
in  the  field  of  attitude  change.  The  theory  has  been  applied  to 
various  areas  of  educational  practice  as  well  as  research.  For 
example,  Mayer  and  Cody  (1968)  applied  the  theory  of  cognitive 
dissonance  to  school  counseling  by  relating  dissonance  to  Carl 
Roger's  theory  of  incongruence.  Both  are  uncomfortable  states  of 
tension  and  conflict.  The  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance  also  has 
been  used  to  explain  how  teachers  in  training  do  not  remain 
authoritarian  and  at  the  same  time  admit  to  belief  in  the 
permissive  practices  their  program  supports  (McCaw,  1967)  . 

Alverman  (1981)  suggested  that  it  is  cognitive  dissonance  that 
causes  beginning  teachers  to  mobilize  their  determination,  clarify 
their  beliefs,  and  begin  to  adapt  viiat  they  have  learned  in 
preservice  education.  Cognitive  dissonance  has  also  been  related 
to  the  feeling  of  conflict  principals  experience  in  placing  too 
high  priority  on  discipline  rather  than  instruction  (Brown  et  al, 
1975) . In  the  area  of  reading,  Frager  and  Thomson  (1985)  argue 
that  when  readers  encounter  the  dissonance  of  conflicting  ideas 


they  are  motivated  by  the  discomfort  to  resolve  the  conflict. 
Dissonance  can  then  be  intentionally  used  to  foster  the  processes 
and  behaviors  defined  as  critical  reading  and  thinking. 

In  the  field  of  school  psychology,  the  theory  of  cognitive 
dissonance  has  been  applied  to  the  processes  involved  in  teacher 
consultation  (Hughes,  1983) . Hughes  blended  three  elements  of 
cognitive  dissonance  into  an  integrated  approach;  volition, 
justification,  and  effort.  In  regards  to  consultation,  dissonance 
theory  §upports  the  idea  that  consultation  should  maximize  the 
consultee's  choices,  keep  justifications  for  change  minimal  and 
make  the  process  on  the  v^ole  effortful  on  the  part  of  the 
consultee . 

Gutsch  and  Rosenblatt  (1970)  linked  cognitive  dissonance  and 
school  counselor  education  when  they  suggested  that  there  is  a 
discrepancy  within  the  confines  of  the  seemingly  conflicting  roles 
of  counseling  and  testing.  They  suggested  that  school  counselor 
education  programs  should  dissipate  the  dualism  created  by  these 
two  "opposing"  roles  by  bringing  the  forces  together  as  two 
essential  parts  of  a primary  objective. 

The  research  involving  cognitive  dissonance  is  divided  into 
five  subject  areas  related  to  this  study.  The  supporting  research 
will  be  identified,  and  its  relevance  to  fostering  developnental 
guidance  through  staff  development  explained. 
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Reevaluation  of  Alternatives 
Following  the  Resolution  of  Approach-Approach  Conflicts 

Part  of  Festinger's  (1957)  theory  on  decision-making  suggests 
that  dissonance  occurs  as  a result  of  a "free  choice  situation, " or 
"approach-approach"  conflicts.  One  way  in  which  an  individual  can 
reduce  this  dissonance  is  through  revising  his/her  predecision 
cognitions,  increasing  the  desirability  of  the  chosen  alternative 
and  decreasing  the  desirability  of  the  rejected  alternative. 
Deutsch,  Krauss,  and  Rosenau  (1962) , Davidson  and  Kiesler  (1964) 
and  Jecker  (1964)  all  conducted  studies  supporting  the  theory  that 
individuals  do  go  through  this  reevaluation  after  a decision.  In 
regards  to  counselor  training,  Sprinthall  and  Mosher's  (1971) 
Deliberate  Psychological  Education  model  makes  use  of  this 
principle,  except  that  they  refer  to  reevaluation  as  "reflection." 

In  application  to  planning  staff  developnent  procedures,  this 
principle  suggests  that  when  presented  with  making  a decision 
between  two  methods  both  having  merit  (i.e.,  traditional  vs. 
developmental  guidance)  school  counselors  experience  dissonance. 

If  they  are  called  upon  to  make  a decision  in  favor  of  one  or  the 
other,  the  model  chosen  will  become  even  more  desirable  and  the 
model  rejected  even  less  desirable  than  before.  It  follows  that  if 
counselors  are  asked  to  decide  between  developamental  and 
traditional  guidance,  it  will  be  iirportant  to  know  which  approach 
is  favored  before  the  treatment.  If,  in  a pre-attitudinal  survey, 
it  is  indicated  that  counselors  clearly  prefer  traditional  methods, 
then  a "decision"  point  should  be  avoided  until  there  is  some 
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indication  that  developinental  guidance  has  more  of  a chance  to  be 
the  chosen  alternative.  Otherwise,  developmental  guidance 
proponents  will  have  weakened  their  position  through  their  own 
efforts. 


Count erattitudinal  Role-Plavina 

According  to  dissonance  theory,  if  individuals  argue  for  a 
point  against  their  beliefs,  or  play  a role  that  requires  them  to 
act  counter  to  their  beliefs,  they  will  experience  cognitive 
dissonance.  One  way  to  reduce  this  dissonance  is  to  change  their 
beliefs  to  be  more  consistent  with  their  actions.  Thus, 
counterattitudinal  role-playing  theoretically  should  produce 
attitude  change.  The  works  of  Culbertson  (1957),  Harvey  and 
Beverly  (1961)  and  Janis  and  King  (1956)  are  all  studies  that 
support  this  theory.  Again,  in  the  field  of  education,  Sprinthall 
and  Mosher's  Deliberate  Psychological  Education  model  used  this 
concept,  referring  to  it  as  "role-taking." 

Widgery  and  Miller  (1972)  found  that  dissonance  arousal  and 
subsequent  attitude  change  would  be  greater  for  those  prepared 
belief-discrepant  messages  for  known,  rather  than  unknown, 
audiences  whether  the  person  remains  anonymous  or  not.  According 
to  Rohen  and  Mayer  (1969)  this  technique  of  public  commitment  can 
also  be  used  in  counseling.  Making  a commitment  to  a behavior  or 
attitude  different  from  one  already  held  will  aid  the  individual  in 
clarifying  dissonant  relationships  and  in  specifying  behaviors  to 
be  pursued  or  attitudes  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  achieve 


consonance.  The  consequence  or  outcome  of  the  commitment  must  be 
made  clear  and  the  person  should  engage  in  the  behavior  and 
experience  this  consequence  before  dissonance  will  be  reduced. 

Counterattitudinal  role-playing  could  be  a part  of  any 
inservice  designed  to  effect  an  attitude  change.  Participants 
could  have  a chance  to  experience  a developiiental  approach. 
Traditional  school  counselors  and  principals  could  be  asked  to 
role-play  these  approaches  and  techniques  in  front  of  their  peers 
in  hopes  that  they  will  change  their  beliefs  to  be  more  consonant 
with  the  developmental  role  they  are  playing.  All  participants 
could  also  be  presented  with  factual,  descriptive  information  about 
the  practice  of  developmental  guidance  as  well  as  be  asked  to 
publicly  commit  to  some  spjecific  aspects  of  developmental  guidance 
during  the  inservice  treatment  process. 

Reward  and  Forced  Compliance 

Any  time  individuals  engage  in  an  activity  contrary  to  their 
teliefs,  they  are  in  a situation  dissonance  theorists  refer  to  as 
"forced  compliance."  Forced  compliance  occurs  viien  a subject 
argues  publicly  for  an  idea  not  privately  accepted,  which  produces 
dissonance.  The  provision  of  a reward  provides  the  reason  for  a 
Pierson  to  choose  the  action  leading  to  a dissonant  situation. 
Carlsrtdth,  Collins  and  Helmreich  (1966) , Festinger  (1961) , 

Festinger  and  Carlsmith  (1959)  and  Leventhal  (1964)  have  all 
conducted  studies  supporting  the  idea  that  if  inconsistent  behavior 
is  engaged  in,  the  greater  the  reward  offered,  the  less  the 
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dissonance;  the  less  the  reward,  the  more  attitude  change  producing 
dissonance. 

This  should  be  "good  news"  to  developmental  guidance  staff 
development  planners  because  it  means  v^en  they  want  dissonance 
created  to  facilitate  attitude  change,  they  do  not  necessarily  have 
to  offer  extensive  rewards  to  school  counselors  vhio  participate. 

If  school  counselors  participate  because  of  reinforcement,  a little 
will  produce  a greater  change  than  a great  deal.  Indeed,  Hutson 
(1981) , in  his  review  of  the  literature  on  inservice,  supported 
this  when  he  stated  that  the  research  literature  does  not  support 
the  notion  that  extrinsic  rewards  (such  as  extra  college  credit, 
extra  pay,  and  so  on)  will  induce  teachers  to  work  hard  planning  or 
participating  in  inservice  programs. 

Justification  and  Forced  Compliance 

Similar  to  the  concept  of  reward  and  forced  conpliance  is 
justification  for  someone  engaging  in  an  activity  vhich  is 
inconsistent  with  their  beliefs.  As  with  reward,  if  soneone  is 
given  sufficient  justification  to  act  inconsistently,  then  the 
attitude  changing  dissonance  is  less  than  if  they  act 
inconsistently  with  little  justification  (Brock  & Blackwood,  1962/ 
Freedman,  1963) . However,  Freedman' s studies  also  showed  that 
there  was  a "timing"  effect  that  related  to  justification  and 
reevaluation;  high  justification  before  the  person  engages  in  an 
inconsistent  action  produced  little  attitude  change,  but  high 
justification  after  the  action  produced  more  attitude  change 


because  it  acted  as  a reinforcement  for  the  individual  after  the 


fact.  For  proponents  of  developmental  guidance  this  means  that, 
along  with  reward,  "just  enough"  justification  is  needed  to  get 
school  counselors  involved.  Too  great  an  apparent  reward  or  too 
much  effort  spent  on  justification  will  produce  negative  effects. 
This  perspective  is  consistent  with  the  position  of  Hutson  (1981) 
vdio  believed  that  inservices  should  be  proposed  to  school 
counselors  as  offering  intrinsic  professional  inprovement. 

However,  after  traditional  school  counselors  do  become 
involved,  then  justification  should  be  supplied  for  developmental 
guidance  so  that  when  they  begin  to  "reevaluate"  the  reinforcement 
will  be  there  to  support  their  decision.  This  is  often  overlooked 
in  practice.  Too  much  time  is  sp>ent  getting  school  counselors 
involved  and  too  little  is  spent  giving  them  justification  and 
reward  once  they  do  become  involved.  In  their  study  involving 
school  principals  and  the  dissonance  experienced  between  real  and 
preferred  role  and  function.  Brown,  Lindel  and  Higgins  (1975) 
suggested  that  consultation  is  appropriate  to  foster  a desired 
change  after  dissonance  is  present. 

Effort 

According  to  dissonance  theory,  effort  needlessly  expended  or 
expended  on  unpleasant  activities  produces  dissonance.  People  do 
not  want  to  admit  that  they  have  worked  for  something  that  is 
worthless  or  that  they  think  will  not  happen.  Zimbardo  (1968) 
produced  a study  indicating  that  counterattitudinal  advocacy 
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carried  out  under  high  effort  conditions  will  produce  more 
attitudinal  change  than  counterattitudinal  advocacy  carried  out 
under  low  effort  conditions.  Hutson  (1981)  agreed  that  the  design 
of  inservice  programs  should  be  cortplex  and  ambitious  for  two 
reasons:  (a)  projects  are  not  likely  to  be  trivial  and  routine  and 
if  successful,  they  promise  impact;  and  (b)  bold  projects  are  more 
likely  to  appeal  to  intrinsic  rewards  than  more  modest  designs  that 
suffer  from  association  with  previous  programs. 

For • developnental  guidance  inservice  this  means  that  once 
traditional  guidance  personnel  and  principals  have  become  involved, 
the  harder  they  work  on  developmental  guidance  activities  before 
they  make  a decision  on  virLch  mode,  the  better.  When  the  time  for 
decision  comes,  school  guidance  personnel  will  lean  towards  the 
model  in  which  they  have  the  most  invested  in  terms  of  effort. 

Staff  development  programs  should  not  be  little  undertakings,  but 
rather  significant  ventures  that  offer  involvement  for  all  those 
who  desire  it. 

The  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance  and  the  research  that 
supports  its  theoretical  framework  point  to  definite  considerations 
for  those  who  would  foster  developmental  guidance.  In  order  to 
gain  an  attitude  change  from  traditional  to  developxmental,  those 
school  counselors,  occupational  specialists  and  principals  who  are 
traditionally-oriented  must  become  involved  (i.e.,  through  role- 
playing  or  experimental  exercises  in  practicing  the  skills  of 
developmental  guidance) . They  must  volunteer  to  do  this  through  a 
judicious  offering  of  reward  and  justification,  and  not  too  much  or 
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too  little  of  either.  Once  they  are  involved  they  need  to  be  given 
real  justification  that  it  is  good  they  are  involved  and  asked  to 
be  further  involved  in  the  effort  and  practice  to  a significant 
degree.  All  of  this  must  take  place  prior  to  any  decision  made  on 
the  inservice  participants'  part  between  past  orientation  and 
developnental  guidance.  If  a choice  is  forced  too  soon,  the 
traditional  guidance  personnel  may  become  more  entrenched  in 
traditional  views. 


Re framing 

The  process  of  reframing  is  a theory  of  change  first  used  in  a 
counseling  context  in  the  1970s  by  authors  such  as  Watzalwick, 
Weakland,  and  Fisch  (1974)  and  Bandler  and  Grinder  (1975  and  1976) . 
The  latter  authors  referred  to  the  process  of  reframing  as  coming 
out  of  the  pscyhotherapeutic  techniques  of  Milton  Erickson  and 
Virginia  Satir.  In  their  work,  these  two  therapists  used  reframing 
as  a technique  to  help  individuals  and  families  change  their 
cognitions  about  themselves  and  their  worlds.  Even  though 
reframing  ultimately  results  in  a person  changing  his/her 
cognitions,  the  process  itself  operates  on  what  Watzalwick  et  al. 
(1974)  called  a level  of  "meta"  reality.  Reframing  does  not  need 
to  draw  attention  to  anything.  It  does  not  necessarily  produce 
insight,  but  does  teach  people  that  they  can  see  things 
differently.  Bandler  and  Grinder  (1979)  stated  that  people  already 
have  all  the  resources  they  need  in  order  to  change;  they  take  a 
generative  or  enrichment  approach  to  change.  Nothing  is  iitproved 
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from  the  outside  nor  is  anything  removed.  Instead  of  spending  tiine 
focusing  on  what  is  wrong  with  a person,  family  unit,  etc.  and  then 
trying  to  fix  it,  reframing  makes  it  possible  to  think  of  ways  that 
lives  and  situations  of  those  involved  would  be  enriched.  The 
function  of  the  "problem  part"  is  altered  and  enployed  on  the  side 
of  the  person  to  get  what  they  want  more  effectively  (Lankton, 

1980) . 

The  process  of  reframing  also  takes  into  account  that  people 
are  behaving  in  a certain  pattern  (for  exartple,  practices  of 
guidance) , usually  because  of  some  secondary  gain.  Each  behavior  a 
person  exhibits  has  a positive  function  in  some  context  for  that 
person.  From  the  "outside,"  what  may  seem  like  inappropriate 
behaviors  are  really  working  for  individuals  to  help  them  survive. 
In  a sense,  traditional  school  counselors'  behaviors  are  intended 
to  help  them  survive  against  the  pressures  and  problems  mentioned 
earlier . 

Reframing  is  a specific  way  of  contacting  that  part  of  the 
person  vMch  is  causing  a certain  behavior  to  occur  or  viiich  is 
preventing  certain  other  behaviors  from  occurring.  During  the 
process  the  real  intent  of  "inappropriate"  behavior  is  identified. 
The  process  aims  at  pinpointing  what  it  is  in  the  "subconscious" 
the  person  really  wants.  Then,  the  object  is  to  provide  more 
acceptable  or  different  behaviors  to  fit  the  same  intent.  In  order 
to  do  this,  Watzalwick  et  al.  (1974)  say  that  first  the  problem 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  "synptom  frame"  and  put  into  a frame  that 
allows  for  changeability.  They  refer  to  "changing  the  class 
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nerabership"  of  the  cognitions  or  objects  involved.  Experience  and 
reality  are  based  on  classes  which  are  formed  on  the  strength  of 
meaning  and  value  they  have  for  the  person.  In  reframing, 
alternative  class  memberships  are  presented  that  are  congenial  to 
the  person's  thinking  and  categorization  of  reality.  In  the  end, 
the  person  experiences  a choice  of  behaviors  that  fit  his/her  needs 
in  the  same  context,  where  at  first  only  one  ineffective  behavior 
was  serving  needs  or  intent. 

This  seemingly  coirplex,  conplicated  process  can  be  broken  down 
into  a more  siitplified  step-by-step  procedure.  Inservices  directed 
towards  fostering  attitude  changes  in  their  participants  should 
follow  a similar  step-by-step  process: 

1.  Identify  the  pattern  or  situation  to  be  changed. 

2.  Establish  communication  with  the  part  of  the  person  for  the 
pattern. 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  behavior,  pattern,  and  the  intention 
of  the  part  that  is  responsible  for  the  behavior. 

4.  Create  new  alternative  behaviors  to  satisfy  the  intention. 

At  the  unconscious  level  the  part  that  runs  the  pattern 
communicates  its  intention  to  the  creative  part  and  selects 
from  the  alternatives  the  creative  part  generates.  It  is 
inportant  to  have  at  least  three  new  choices. 

5.  Get  the  original  part  to  take  responsibility  for 
implementing  new  behaviors.  This  insures  that  the  new  ways 
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are  associated  and  anchored  to  the  stimulus  that  occurred  at 
the  onset  of  the  undesirable  behavior. 

6.  Do  an  ecological  check — ask  vhether  there  is  any  other  part 
that  objects  to  the  change.  Notice  the  person's  responses. 
If  there  is  objection  go  back  to  step  two. 

7.  Ask  them  to  imagine  situations  in  the  next  few  days  and 
weeks  in  which  they  would  iitpleraent  their  new  behaviors  and 
rehearse  their  "new"  responses  mentally  (Bandler  & Grinder, 
1979;  Lankton,  1980) . 

According  to  Bandler  and  Grinder  (1979) , reframing  can  be  used 
with  groups  and  organizations  as  well  as  in  individual  therapy. 

When  used  in  a group,  people  can  go  through  each  of  the  steps 
mentioned  above  either  separately  or  together.  Bandler  and  Grinder 
(1979)  suggested  that  if  members  of  the  group  go  through  the  steps 
in  unison,  it  is  easier  to  have  a (nearly)  homogeneous  group  of 
participants . 

Brainstorming  is  a similar  group  technique  that  was  introduced 
years  ago  and  used  v^ien  a group  focused  on  developing  new 
alternatives  or  ideas.  Therapists  or  consultants  reframing  with 
large  groups  of  people  become  limited  according  to  the  refinement 
of  sensory  apparatus  as  it  attends  to  the  many  responses  of  the 
various  participants.  One  of  the  most  important  ways  to  insure 
changes  are  coming  about  during  refraitdng  is  to  be  able  to  notice 
the  slight  movements,  gestures  and  expressions  of  those  involved  as 
they  run  through  the  latter  steps  in  the  process.  If  participants 
do  not  seem  comfortable  or  congruent  in  their  verbal  and  nonverbal 
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messages,  they  should  be  taken  back  through  the  process.  When 
taking  a large  group  through  the  process  in  unison  it  may  be 
difficult  to  notice  gestures  and  expressions  indicating  the  process 
would  need  to  be  redone  for  some  of  those  whose  concepts  were  not 
effectively  reframed. 

Handler  and  Grinder  (1979)  noted  that  in  order  to  reframe  a 
system  successfully,  which  here  would  be  secondary  school 
counselors  and  administrators  within  a school  system,  the 
consultant  should  take  into  account  the  needs  of  all  the  members  in 
the  system.  Just  as  with  reframing  individuals,  it  is  iitportant 
that  all  the  objecting  "parts"  work  to  help  select  new  alternatives 
so  that  their  needs  will  fit  with  the  changes  to  come.  If  this  is 
not  done,  and  a change  results  for  scsne  and  not  for  others,  it  can 
result  in  problems  for  the  organization.  For  this  reason  Handler 
and  Grinder  (1979)  stated  it  is  iitportant  when  dealing  with  the 
"ecology"  of  a large  system  to  be  able  to  observe  how  the  system 
works  before  and  after  treatment. 

In  a great  many  of  the  inservices  offered  school  counselors 
these  principles  are  not  followed.  The  consultant  does  not  take 
into  account  the  needs  of  all  the  participants,  but  rather  presents 
a "pre-made"  package.  Consultants  do  not  observe  or  become 
familiar  with  organization  and  interrelationships  within  the 
specific  educational  environment  to  vdiich  they  are  providing 
consultation;  nor  do  they  observe  their  presentation's  effects 
after  the  school  counselors  return  to  the  system. 
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More  often  than  not  inservice  is  provided  by  an  "outside" 
expert  who  is  contracted  to  do  a "one-shot"  presentation  on  a 
specific  subject.  It  is  inportant  for  the  consultant  to  remain 
long  enough  to  bridge  the  gap  from  old  frame  (or  routines)  to  new, 
and  to  specify  the  way  the  system  should  operate  within  the  new 
frame. 

Also,  in  consulting  with  organizations,  Bandler  and  Grinder 
(1979)  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  take  into  account  effectively 
the  needs  of  all  members  in  a system,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
reframe  changes  differently  for  various  levels  of  departments 
within  an  organization.  In  regards  to  inservice,  middle 
school/ junior  high  school  counselors  may  need  a different  frame 
than  high  school  counselors  when  changing  to  more  developnental 
student  services.  Likewise,  school  counselors  and  administrators 
may  need  a different  frame. 

In  summary,  an  educational  consultant  utilizing  reframing  as  a 
method  of  operation  would  not  focus  solely  on  vAiat  is  wrong  or  the 
practice  to  be  changed.  Rather,  the  seven-step  model  of  reframing 
mentioned  previously  would  be  followed,  with  the  treatment  being 
provided  to  somewhat  homogeneous  grorps  and  subgroips.  As  much  as 
possible  the  needs  of  all  the  participants  would  be  taken  into 
account,  vdiich  may  in  turn  involve  different  frames  for  various 
levels  of  groups.  Also,  the  consultant  would  observe  the  system 
before  and  after  the  actual  reframing  intervention. 
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Support  for  the  Need  for  the  Study  in  Terms  of 
Iinplications  for  Theory,  Research.  Training  and  Practice 

Theory.  Much  tirre  has  been  spent  in  recent  years  by  educators  in 
identifying  the  significant  factors  relating  to  effective  staff 
development  of  classroom  teachers.  Hutson  (1981)  and  Mazarella 
(1980)  all  have  done  reviews  of  literatirre  and  proposed  similar 
groupings  of  rele'vant  factors  cited  earlier.  Even  though  these 
factors  have  been  identified  through  many  research  studies, 
considerably  less  has  been  done  to  identify  the  psychological  or 
educational  theories  that  would  provide  a framework  in  vAiich  to 
embody  and  apply  these  factors  for  effective  staff  development.  In 
a national  study  of  outstanding  staff  develofxnent  programs,  Thomson 
and  Cooley  (1986)  concluded  that  identifying  delivery  systems 
coirpatible  with  adult  learning  theories  to  be  one  of  the  keys  to 
successful  inservice.  Smithberg  (1972)  and  Glassberg  and  Ota 
(1972)  believed  that  a major  problem  in  training  educators  is  a 
lack  of  coherent  theory  that  can  be  used  by  designers  and 
consultants  in  staff  development  programs.  Smithberg  (1972) 
suggested  that  theories  used  should  involve  an  interaction  process 
for  the  p>articipants  and  that  behavioristic  modalities  are  no 
longer  usable  in  this  process.  Smithberg  went  on  to  state  that  the 
medium  should  be  part  of  the  message.  For  exairple,  if  one  is 
attenpting  to  train  school  counselors  and  teachers  to  use  problem- 
solving techniques,  then  the  staff  development  process  should  be  an 
experimental  agenda  of  problem-solving  for  the  participants. 
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However,  in  regard  to  developnental  psychology,  one  theory  that 
has  been  applied  to  staff  developnent  is,  coincidentally,  a 
developnental  theory.  Both  Bernier  (1980)  and  Glassberg  and  Ota 
(1972)  atteirpted  to  use  the  theory  that  training  for  school 
counselors  should  involve  stimulating  the  participants'  growth  in 
cognitive  and  moral  areas.  Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  studies 
provided  much  support  for  the  theory  that  school  counselors  can  be 
facilitated  in  their  developnental  growth  using  developnental 
theory  as  a basis  for  the  approach.  The  medium  in  this  case  did 
not  foster  the  message.  Sprinthall  & Moshen's  (1971)  study 
corroborated  this  v\hen  results  suggested  that  it  is  difficult  to 
create  effective  developnental  experiences  for  adults.  It  seems 
that  adults  tend  to  stabilize  at  a particular  stage  of  developnent, 
to  avoid  significant  change,  and  to  interpret  new  experiences  in 
familiar  terms. 

In  regards  to  the  theoretical  basis  of  this  study,  a question 
needs  to  be  answered:  Why  the  combination  of  cognitive  dissonance 

and  reframing?  The  answer  lies  in  the  difficulty  cognitive 
dissonance  theorists  have  had  getting  research  results  to 
corroborate  their  theories,  especially  in  regards  to  studies  within 
the  educational  arena.  The  changes  these  researchers  predicted 
just  were  not  taking  place  consistently  (Dubitzsky  & Schwartz, 

1969) . In  some  studies,  such  as  by  Fromkin  (1968)  v±iere  dissonance 
theory  was  directly  compared  to  reinforcement  theory,  results  lent 
more  credence  to  reinforcement  as  a reason  for  attitude  change. 
There  seem  to  be  at  least  three  factors  that  were  consistently 
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suggested  what  these  studies  did  not  take  into  account  (Dubitzsky  & 
Schwartz,  1969):  (a)  the  variance  of  every  individual's  tolerance 
for  dissonance  (EXobitzsky  & Schwartz;  Fishbein  et  al.,  1975);  (b) 
that  during  the  reflection  or  reevaluation  process  following  the 
presentation  of  dissonant  cognitions  a great  many  people  readjusted 
the  values  of  their  original  cognition  to  reduce  the  dissonance  so 
that  they  were  even  more  firmly  entrenched  in  that  position  (Forman 
& Forman,  1980;  Insko,  1967) ; and  (c)  that  even  though  people 
report  or  indicate  that  their  beliefs  have  changed,  this  does  not 
automatically  mean  that  their  behavior  will  change  (Dubitzsky  & 
Schwartz,  1969;  Rohen  & Mayer,  1969;  Wicklund  & Brehm,  1976) . 

The  steps  outlined  as  part  of  the  reframing  process  above 
clearly  attend  to  each  of  these  weaknesses  of  cognitive  dissonance 
to  some  degree.  First,  it  is  a process  that  asks  the  subject  to 
identify  individually  the  resistances  that  are  within  then  so  that 
each  individual's  resistance  gets  more  specialized  attention. 
Bandler  and  Grinder  (1979)  stated  that  the  pattern  of  reframing  is 
one  way  to  take  the  coirplexity  and  balance  of  people  into  account 
when  there  is  a need  to  change.  Second,  the  process  of 
reevaluation  that  takes  place  after  dissonance  occurs  will  be  more 
formally  structured  so  that  participants  will  more  clearly 
ejgjerience  a choice  of  new  cognitions  that  fit  for  them  at  the  time 
they  are  reevaluating.  The  final  steps  of  reframing  make  it  a 
point  to  have  participants  mentally  practice  their  newly  chosen 
behaviors  so  that  any  resistance  left  over  may  be  dealt  with  before 
they  leave  to  practice  on  their  own. 
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Research.  As  noted  earlier  research  has  tended  to  support  the  idea 
that  educators  tend  to  become  dogmatic  and  entrenched  in  their 
ways.  Very  few  studies  have  been  designed  to  effectively  combat 
this  close-mindedness  when  educators  are  presented  new  approaches 
and  skills.  In  the  case  of  Bernier  (1980)  and  Glassberg  and  Ota 
(1972) , both  studies  used  approaches  simlar  to  Sprinthall  and 
Mosher's  (1971)  model  for  Deliberate  Psychological  Education  (viiich 
attempts  to  apply  the  theoretical  constructs  frat  developmental 
psychology  to  educational  practice) . The  educational  conditions 
they  theorized  requisite  to  promote  developmental  growth  (i.e., 
role-taking,  disequilibrium,  and  reflection)  were  integrated  into 
their  model's  curriculum.  In  dissonance  theory  each  of  these 
constructs  is  present  but  referred  to  by  other  names  (i.e.,  role- 
playing,  cognitive  dissonance,  and  reevaluation)  (Insko,  1967) . 

The  intent  of  their  research  model  was  to  create  dissonance  through 
role-taking,  and  afterward  through  a reflection  time  with  a 
consultant  to  facilitate  the  participants'  growth  and  ego 
develofmient . After  disappointing  results,  both  studies  discussed 
the  possibility  that  the  training  did  not  supply  dissonance  of 
sufficient  "voltage"  to  produce  the  desired  personal  growth 
(Bernier,  1980) . Bernier  also  noted  that  cognitive  restructuring 
techniques  may  prove  facilitative  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
elements  and  that  further  research  is  needed  in  this  area. 

One  powerful  restructuring  technique  would  be  the  process  of 
reframing.  It  would  give  a structure  to  the 
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reevaluation/reflection  step  that  seemed  to  be  a problem  area  in 
other  studies,  and  keep  participants  from  returning  into  the  kind 
of  faulty  beliefs  that  Dinkmeyer  and  Dinkmeyer  (1984)  claimed  to  be 
a major  barrier  to  the  development  of  preventative  guidance  in  our 
schools ; 

One  of  the  few  staff  development  programs  in  the  literature 
that  claimed  significant  success  in  retraining  teachers  and  school 
counselors  was  carried  out  by  Forman  and  Foman  (1980) . In 
battling  what  they  referred  to  as  a tendency  for  educators  to 
become  more  dogmatic,  they  designed  an  inservice  program  to  help 
participants  (a)  understand  emotions,  (b)  decrease  irrational 
beliefs,  and  (c)  learn  techniques  useful  in  handling  emotions.  The 
theoretical  basis  of  their  program  was  Rational  Emotive  Therapy. 
Their  pxDsitive  result  tends  to  lend  support  to  the  idea  that 
inservice  participants  can  restructure  their  beliefs  about 
themselves  and  their  job  environments,  which  is  exactly  viiat  the 
process  of  reframing  would  ask  them  to  do. 

Training.  If  some  school  counselor  education  departments  are  not 
adequately  preparing  school  counselors  in  the  areas  of 
developmental  guidance,  developmental  psychology,  and  consultation, 
as  alluded  to  earlier,  and  if  school  counselors  today  are  indeed 
close-minded  and  dogmatic  as  studies  have  shown  in  the  past 
(Heikkinen,  1975/  Wittmer  & Webster,  1969) , then  staff  development 
program  designers  might  need  different  approaches  to  deal  with  this 
situation.  George  (1974)  recognized  the  inportance  in  "teaching 
old  dogs  (e.g.,  school  counselors)  new  tricks."  George  suggested 
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that  one  of  the  first  steps  in  inservice  developnnent  is  to 
recognize  that  resistant  attitudes  exist  and  preparations  must  be 
made  to  deal  with  them.  However,  dealing  with  resistance  to 
inservice  programs  in  advance  of  their  actual  presentation  may  be  a 
difficult  task  to  accomplish  (George,  1974) . He  advocated  a direct 
approach  to  resistance  using  well  known  consultants  to  direct  open 
discussion  concerning  the  issues. 

Smithberg  (1972)  promoted  a more  passive  approach,  steering 
away  from  training  that  aims  at  "opening  up  feelings"  in  order  to 
generate  confrontation.  Frymier  (1969)  pointed  out  that  vten  it 
comes  to  changing  educators  literally  or  psychologically,  those 
people  in  the  system  already  who  are  confronted  with  inservice  also 
may  inherently  be  faced  with  the  assunption  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  their  approach  or  that  they  are  inadequate  in  other 
important  ways.  Many  educators  are  reluctant  to  admit  even  to 
themselves  that  their  personalities  or  performances  are  less  than 
satisfactory.  Therefore,  new  ideas  are  denied  altogether.  In 
terms  of  training,  reframing  can  be  combined  with  dissonance  to 
motivate  participants  to  examine  new  ideas  because  there  would  not 
be  any  focus  on  viiat  is  wrong  with  people.  Acknowledgement  and 
acceptance  of  the  participants'  intent  would  thus  reduce  the  threat 
and  allow  the  necessary  relearning. 

Practice.  Inasmuch  as  some  secondary  school  counselors  need  to 
change  their  attitudes  towards  developmental  guidance  in  order  to 
be  able  to  practice  effectively,  practice  then  becomes  the  main 
focus  of  this  study.  Lewis  and  Lewis  (1981)  see  that  school 
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counselors  need  special  skills  for  preventative  prograins.  Studies 
(Bowman,  1987/  Comas,  Cecil  & Cecil,  1987)  indicate  that  school 
counselors  and  school  counseling  experts  agree  that  school 
counselors  will  need  more  training  in  developrnental  guidance 
functions  such  as  small  group  counseling,  consultation  and  career 
development.  They  site  a need  for  school  counselors  to  be  out  of 
their  offices  delivering  specific  preventative  services  to  all 
groups  of  people  within  the  school  community  (i.e.,  students, 
teachers,  administrators,  and  parents) . However,  principals  and 
supervisors,  as  indicated  by  Wiggins  and  Mickle-Askin  (1980) , may 
not  see  guidance  personnel  working  in  the  developmental  vein  as 
effective.  If  so,  in  order  for  school  counselors  and  occupational 
specialists  to  be  allowed  to  practice  developnentally,  principals 
need  to  be  retrained  to  view  these  measures  as  effective  so  that 
developmental  guidance  personnel  will  receive  the  reinforcement 
from  administrators  that  more  traditional  secondary  school 
counselors  and  occupational  spsecialists  may  be  getting  now. 

In  summary,  the  need  for  this  study  arises  from  the  literature 
that  indicates  that  in  order  to  foster  developmental  guidance 
through  staff  development: 

1.  a more  relevant  theory  is  needed; 

2.  research  must  shed  light  where  other  designs  and  approaches 
have  fallen  short; 

3.  a more  effective  method  of  dealing  with  resistance  is  needed 


when  retraining  educators; 
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4.  before  developmental  practice  begins  secondary  guidance 
personnel  need  new  skills  and  principals  need  to  see  the 
approach  as  effective. 

Support  for  the  Approach  to  the  Study 

As  has  been  presented,  the  problems  besetting  those  who  would 
foster  developmental  guidance  through  staff  development  are  many 
and  varied.  These  problems  call  for  practical  solutions  that  can 
be  generalized  so  that  the  concepts  derived  can  be  applied  in  a 
wide  variety  of  school  counseling  environments.  The  type  of 
research  design  that  most  closely  matches  these  requirements  would 
be  an  experimental/action  research  design.  Bogdan  and  Biklen 
(1982)  describe  action  research  as  a research  model  that  is 
designed  to  bring  about  change;  a type  of  research  where  the 
researcher  is  actively  involved  in  the  cause  on  which  the  study 
focuses.  This  method  is  also  referred  to  as  a field  experiment. 

Goldman  (1978)  defined  action  research  as  a design  that 
provides  a systematic  framework  in  vhich  the  practicing  school 
counselor  can  solve  problems  and  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
his/her  work.  It  is  a design  that  provides  a model  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  individual,  a single  program, 
or  a totality  of  guidance  services.  Isaac  and  Michael  (1981)  agree 
that  action  research  is  the  appropriate  design  when  the  purpose  is 
to  develop  new  skills  or  new  approaches  and  to  solve  probloms  with 
direct  application  to  the  working  world  setting.  Isaac  and  Michael 
(1981)  also  cited  an  inservice  program  to  help  train  school 
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counselors  as  an  exanple  of  when  action  research  might  be 
appropriate . 

Of  the  four  types  of  action  research  (diagnostic,  participant, 
enpirical  and  experimental) , experimental/action  research  is  the 
one  that  comes  the  closest  to  the  true  experimental  control  gro\jp 
model  (Goldman,  1978) . Because  of  its  attertpt  to  satisfy  as  much 
of  the  experimental  rigor  and  control  as  possible, 
experimental/action  research  has  the  most  to  offer  of  the  four 
types  of  action  research  in  terms  of  advancement  of  knowledge  in 
the  field  of  school  counseling.  An  experimental/action  research 
method  used  in  fostering  developmental  guidance  through  staff 
development  would  not  only  offer  solutions  to  that  problem,  but 
also  would  offer  a balance- between  the  dual  advantages  of 
practicality  and  advancement  of  knowledge. 

According  to  Kerlinger  (1973) , if  such  a research  situation 
(i.e.,  field  experiment  or  action  research)  can  be  kept  "tight", 
then  it  is  a powerful  research  method  because  stronger  statements 
of  the  "if-then"  type  can  be  made.  Kerlinger  listed  the  advantages 
relevant  to  a situation  that  might  involve  a field  expxeriment  such 
as  the  one  proposed  in  this  study: 

1.  The  variables  of  the  field  experiment  usually  have  a 

stronger  effect  than  those  of  laboratory  experiments.  The 
principle  here  is  the  more  realistic  the  research  situation, 
the  stronger  the  variables.  This  contributes  to  the 
exctemal  validity.  Also,  the  more  realistic,  the  more  valid 
the  generalizations  to  other  situations  are  likely  to  be. 
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2.  Field  e)<periinents  are  well-suited  both  to  the  testing  of 
theory  and  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems. 

3.  There  is  a flexibility  and  applicability  to  a wide  variety 
of  theoretical  and  practical  problems. 

Whiteside  and  Carr  (1981)  recognized  the  situation  that  few 
field  studies  have  assessed  the  effectiveness  of  staff  development 
programs.  Their  field  study,  conducted  in  Louisiana,  involved 
training  school  counselors  with  three  inservice  methods  (learning 
package,  work  sessions,  and  consultation) . They  worked  with 
volunteers  without  a control  group,  with  the  treatment  groups  being 
defined  by  the  methods  of  inservice  in  which  the  school  counselors 
chose  to  be  involved.  The  treatment  groups  were:  (a)  participants 
provided  with  a learning  p>ackage  plus  a work  session  and 
consultation,  (b)  learning  package  and  work  sessions,  (c)  learning 
package  and  consultation  and  (d)  learning  package  only.  A separate 
2x2  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  for  each  of  the  dependent 
variables  (i.e.,  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes)  to  determine 
treatment  effect.  A similar  design  can  be  used  to  assess  an 
inservice  aimed  at  fostering  developnental  student  services. 

Beyond  the  obvious  and  general  applicability  that  ej^rimental/ 
action  research  offers  to  the  current  situation  developmental 
guidance  faces  in  secondary  schools,  there  is  another  reason  for 
the  appropriateness  of  this  approach.  The  experimental  anphasis  of 
this  study  will  carry  with  it  the  kind  of  evaluation  techniques 
that  are  necessary  to  evaluate  the  objectives  of  the  inservice 
program  that  will  serve  as  the  treatment.  Many  of  those  (e.g., 
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Burck  & Peterson,  1975)  concerned  with  the  iirproveinent  of  the 
school  counseling  profession  have  cited  the  lack  of  evaluation  of 
counseling  programs  and  staff  developtient  efforts  designed  to 
enhance  these  programs.  Burck  and  Peterson  (1975)  suggest  four 
i>asic  reasons  why  this  lack  of  evaluation  exists:  (a) 
methodological  apathy,  (b)  educators  feel  they  do  not  have  enough 
time,  (c)  most  programs  have  inadequate  goals  and  objectives,  and 
(d)  evaluation  can  be  threatening  to  those  involved. 

By  providing  an  inservice  program  based  on  a valid  methodology 
necessary  for  experimental/action  research,  the  first  of  these 
factors  would  be  solved.  The  time  factor  would  not  be  as  great 
because  a great  deal  of  the  groundwork  for  evaluation  will  be 
provided  to  those  comties  involved  as  part  of  the  experimental 
procedure.  Also,  the  variables  that  will  be  identified  in  the 
e^^riment  will  help  to  clearly  identify  goals  of  the  inservice 
program.  The  threat  that  those  school  counselors  involved  might 
experience  may  still  exist  to  sane  degree,  but  may  be  minimized 
because  they  will  not  continuously  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their 
performance.  Thus  an  experimental/  action  study  seems  to  answer 
many  of  the  problems  that  have  inhibited  the  use  of  program 
evaluation  in  counseling.  Further,  by  addressing  these  problems  an 
ejgerimental /action  study  will  provide  those  participants  and  their 
supervisors  involved  with  valuable  information  as  to  their 
attitudes  and  practices. 
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Support  for  the  ^teasurement  Techniques 

This  study  will  involve  the  use  of  multiple  measures  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  school  counselors  and  administrators  who 
participate  in  the  inservice.  This  multiple  measirrement  approach, 
according  to  Isaac  and  Michael  (1982)  and  Getting  (1976)  should 
result  in  more  powerful  evidence  supporting  the  existence  of  any 
attitude  change.  Besides  the  usual  forms  that  counties  use  to 
evaluate  inservice  which  participants  are  required  to  fill  out  for 
inservice  credit,  there  are  two  other  measurement  instruments:  a 

self-report  attitude  survey  and  research  interviews  of  selected 
participants . 

Henerson  et  al.  (1978)  listed  four  approaches  for  evaluating 
the  attitudes  of  members  of  groups.  Of  the  four  approaches,  self- 
report  measures  such  as  surveys,  was  the  first  approach  listed. 
Henerson  listed  conditions  to  determine  if  the  approach  is 
appropriate:  (a)  participants  are  able  to  understand  the  cyaestions 
asked  of  them,  (b)  they  have  sufficient  self-awareness  to  provide 
the  necessary  information,  and  (c)  they  are  likely  to  answer 
honestly  (i.e.,  not  deliberately  falsify). 

Attitude  Survey.  Buros'  Nfental  Nteasurements  Yearbook  does  not  list 
a survey  of  attitudes  in  regards  to  vhether  guidance  personnel 
prefer  developiiental  or  traditional  guidance  approaches.  The 
closest  tests  to  this  are : • (a)  an  instrument  that  measures  school 
counselors'  attitudes  toward  client  problems  on  a status  quo  - 
change  agent  scale  (Baker  & Hansen,  1972) ; (b)  an  instrument  for 
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assessing  the  philosophical  positions  of  school  counselors  (Ames, 
1981);  and  (c>  a scale  for  assessing  counseling-orientation 
preferences  in  regards  to  counseling  theories  (Loesch  & McDavis, 
1978) . The  Minnesota  Teacher  Attitude  Inventory  (Coolc,  Leeds,  & 
Callis,  1951)  has  been  used  a great  deal  in  counseling  research, 
but  the  variables  it  attenpts  to  measure  (e.g.,  acceptance, 
cooperativeness,  etc.)  are  not  directly  applicable  to  this 
situation.  Edwards  (1957)  and  Getting  (1976)  both  suggested  that 
when  a researcher  needs  to  measure  the  attitudes  of  a large  group 
of  people  and  there  is  no  previously  validated  instrument,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  construct  a scale  suitable  for  the  specific 
purpose,  In  their  study  involving  school  counselors  and  inservice 
programs,  Wtiiteside  and  Carr  (1981)  did  construct  their  own 
attitude  survey  as  part  of  their  program  evaluation. 

The  survey  designed  for  this  study  is  called  the  Guidance 
Services  Attitude  Inventory  (GSAI) . This  survey  uses  a suraraated- 
ratings  approach  to  measure  attitudes,  with  respondents  marking  the 
items  on  a two-point  scale:  agree  and  disagree.  The  GSAI  was 
developed  using  Edwards'  (1957)  outline  of  attitude  scale 
development.  A universe  of  statements  concerning  developmental 
guidance  was  created  for  each  of  three  scales:  preventative  vs. 
remedial,  large  group  vs.  individual,  goal -oriented  vs.  crisis- 
oriented.  Then,  using  Edwards'  "Criterion  for  Attitude 
Statements,"  each  statement  was  examined  under  the  following 


restrictions : 
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1.  Avoid  statements  that  refer  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the 
present . 

2.  Avoid  statements  that  are  factual  or  capable  of  being 
interpreted  as  factual. 

3.  Avoid  statements  that  may  be  interpreted  in  more  than  one  way. 

4.  Avoid  irrelevant  statements. 

5.  Avoid  statements  likely  to  be  endorsed  by  almost  everyone  or 
by  almost  no  one. 

6.  Select  statements  that  are  believed  to  cover  the  entire 
range  of  the  affective  scale  of  interest. 

7.  Keep  the  language  of  the  statements  siitple,  clean  and  direct. 

8.  Statements  should  be  short,  rarely  exceeding  twenty  words. 

9.  Each  statement  should  contain  only  one  complete  thought. 

10.  Statements  containing  universals,  such  as  all,  always,  none 
and  never  should  be.  avoided. 

11.  Words  such  as  only,  just,  merely,  and  others  of  a similar 
nature  should  be  used  with  care. 

12.  Statements  should  be  in  the  form  of  siitple  sentences  rather 
than  compound  or  complex. 

13.  Avoid  the  use  of  words  that  may  not  be  understood  by  those 
who  are  to  be  given  the  scale. 

14.  Avoid  the  use  of  double  negatives. 

Research  Interviews.  Although  research  interviews  may  be  time- 
consuming  and  inconvenient,  the  advantages  associated  with  this 
measurement  approach  are  apropos  to  the  goals  of  this  study  (i.e., 
to  measure  attitudes  about  and  the  degree  to  vdrLch  school 
counselors  practice  developmental  guidance) . According  to  Isaac 
and  Michael  (1981) , this  approach  allows  for  the  greater  depth  in 
probing  for  complete  data.  The  interviews  go  beyond  theoretical 
premises  and  explore  exactly  how  school  counselors  and  principals 
feel  about  their  jobs  in  relation  to  developmental  guidance.  Isaac 
and  Michael  (1981)  also  suggested  that  a semi -structured  interview 
may  be  the  best  interview  structure  to  gain  this  depth  through 
probing. 
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Sax  (1979)  described  an  interview's  usefulness  in  collecting 
personal  information,  attitudes,  perceptions  and  beliefs,  "rhe 
flexibility  and  depth  of  research  interviews  also  provide  a vehicle 
to  examine  the  "barriers"  to  developmental  guidance  that  the 
inservice  is  designed  to  treat  and  reframe.  Interviews  can  help  to 
reduce  anxiety  so  that  potentially  threatening  topics  can  be 
studied  (Sax,  1979) . 

The  reliability  of  the  research  interview  to  be  incorporated 
into  this  study  was  based  on  three  procedures.  First,  a pilot 
study,  or  pretesting  of  the  interview,  was  inpleraented.  Both  Sax 
(1979)  and  Isaac  and  Michael  (1981)  agree  that  a pilot  study 
eliminates  many  errors  and  weaknesses.  It  also  allows  a chance  to 
use  alternative  items  and  techniques.  Second,  Sax  (1979)  stated 
that  the  most  effective  method  of  increasing  reliability  and 
validity  of  interviews  lies  in  the  training  of  the  interviewer. 

The  interviewer  in  this  instance  will  be  involved  in  videotaped 
interviews  where  the  interview  and  the  interviewer  will  receive  a 
rating  indicating  the  types  of  iirprovements  that  need  to  take  place 
for  the  interview  to  be  less  biased.  A third  source  of  interview 
reliability  is  suggested  by  McMillan  and  Schumacher  (1984) . They 
believed  that  accuracy  can  be  increased  by  allowing  respondents  a 
chance  to  check  over  the  interviewer's  responses  and  make  additions 
and  corrections  vhere  appropriate. 

The  validity  of  the  research  interview  was  derived  from  two 
sources.  First,  content  validity  was  established  by  drawing  the 
interview  questions  from  the  universe  of  statements  found  in  the 
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literature  that  serves  to  define  developmental  guidance.  Second,  a 
concurrent/  criterion  related  validity  is  a good  form  to  be  used  in 
interview  studies,  according  to  Sax  (1979) . The  data  from  the 
Guidance  Services  Attitude  Inventory  were  correlated  with  the  data 
from  the  research  interviews  and,  in  this  way,  the  degree  of 
agreement  between  these  methods  served  as  a measure  of  validity. 

Summary  of  the  Major  Points  Made  in  the 
Review  of  the  Literature 

School  counselors  need  to  practice  guidance  and  counseling  with 
a developpnental  orientation,  but  there  is  resistance  to  the 
attempts  of  authors  and  program  designers  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
developnental  guidance  in  the  schools.  This  resistance  involves  at 
least  five  factors  specific  to  this  situation:  (a)  The  pressures  on 
school  counselors  to  provide  remedial  counseling;  (b)  The  lack  of 
training  school  counselors  receive  in  developnental  psychology, 
consultation  and  classroom  guidance;  (c)  Those  promoting 
developmental  guidance  are  not  in  a direct  line  of  authority  in 
school  systems;  (d)  There  is  confusion  as  to  how  developmental 
guidance  should  be  defined  and  practiced;  and  (e)  The  resistance  to 
change  from  the  school  counselors. 

The  lack  of  effectiveness  of  efforts  to  deal  with  this 
resistance  calls  for  the  identification  of  effective  theories  and 
methods  that  can  be  used  to  encourage  traditional  school  counselors 
to  practice  more  developmentally.  A method  coitibining  the 
principles  of  cognitive  dissonance  and  reframing  theory  should  be 
effective  in  promoting  developmental  guidance  because  the  delivery 
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of  staff  (jevelopnient  would  be  purposely  designed  to  overcome  the 
inherent  resistance  presented  by  this  situation,  change  principals' 
viewpoints  about  v\hat  is  effective  guidance,  and  provide  school 
counselors  with  needed  skills.  Cognitive  dissonance  provides  not 
only  the  elements,  but  also  the  structure  that  should  coitpose  an 
effective  delivery  system;  reward,  justification,  role-playing, 
effort,  and  the  timing  necessary  for  effective  use  of  these 
elements.  The  process  of  reframing  incorporated  into  this  same 
system  allows  participants  to  experience  the  freedom  of  choice 
necessary  to  changing  their  attitudes  and  behaviors  in  regards  to 
their  approach  to  guidance  and  counseling. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

This  chapter  is  a description  of  the  design,  inplenientation, 
and  evaluation  of  a specific  intervention  designed  to  influence  the 
attitudes  and  practices  of  school  counselors,  occupational 
specialists,  and  administrators  towards  developmental  guidance. 
Based  on  cognitive  theories  of  belief  and  attitude  change,  this 
intervention  was  field  tested  in  a relatively  controlled 
environment  in  order  to  test  its  effectiveness  and 
general iz ability.  The  research  procedures  outlined  in  this  chapter 
define  not  only  the  treatment  itself,  but  also  the  process  of 
selecting  the  inservice  participants,  research  design,  and  methods 
used  to  evaluate  the  resultant  data. 

Delineation  of  the  Variables  Being  Studied 
In  this  study  two  major  dependent  variables  were  examined:  (a) 
The  attitudes  of  guidance  personnel  towards  develofxnental  guidance, 
and  (b)  the  degree  to  which  guidance  personnel  practice  a 
developmental  approach  to  guidance  and  counseling.  These  variables 
enconpassed  three  major  concepts  that  define  a developmental 
guidance  program.  Developmental  guidance  requires  a balance  among 
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1.  preventative  and  remedial  activities 

2.  group  and  individual  counseling 

3.  goal -oriented  and  crisis-oriented  intervention. 

The  three  independent  variables  examined  in  this  study  were 
participant's  position,  level  and  years  of  experience.  The  term 
position  refers  to  whether  the  inservice  participants  were  employed 
as  either  (a)  a secondary  school  counselor,  or  (b)  an  occupational 
specialist.  School  administrators  responses  were  not  included  in 
the  data  analyses  but  some  were  participants  in  the  inservice. 

Level  refers  to  whether  a participant  was  employed  at  (a)  a middle 
or  junior  high  school,  or  (b)  a high  school.  Years  of  experience 
is  the  number  of  years  of  full-time  employment  as  a school 
counselor  or  occupational  specialist. 

Population 

The  population  to  which  this  study  can  be  applied  includes 
public  secondary  school  guidance  personnel  serving  students  in  the 
state  of  Florida.  These  professionals  are  employed  in  varying 
numbers  and  ratios  among  Florida's  sixty-seven  school  districts. 
According  to  Profiles  of  Florida  School  Districts  Student  and  Staff 
Data  (Statistical  Report  - Florida  Department  of  Education  - 1988) 
there  were  5,567  full-timie  school  level  administrative  employees  in 
1987-88.  The  term  "administrative  employee"  includes  school 
principals,  assistant  principals,  community  educators,  deans,  and 
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curriculum  coordinators.  Four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  one 
(76.4  percent)  of  these  administrators  were  Non-Hispanic  White, 
1,126  (20.2  percent)  were  Non-Hispanic  Black,  and  180  (3.2  percent) 
were  Hispanic.  Of  the  total  5,567,  3,294  were  male  and  2,273  were 
female. 

Guidance  personnel  were  included  in  the  same  staffing  report 
under  "Instructional  Staff."  The  data  collected  were  not  divided 
by  school  level.  In  1987-88,  there  were  4,020  guidance  personnel 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  3,158  (78.6  percent)  were  Non-Hispanic 
White,  698  (17.4  percent)  were  Non-Hispanic  Black,  and  155  (3.9 
perc€int)  were  Hispanic.  Of  the  total  4,020,  1,118  were  male  and 
2,839  were  female. 

The  Florida  State  Board  of  Education  Rules  (1984)  published  by 
the  State  of  Florida  Department  of  Education  contain  the 
certification  requirements  for  the  administrators,  school  guidance 
counselors,  and  occupational  specialists  who  practice  in  Florida's 
public  schools. 

The  requirements  for  certification  in  Educational  Leadership 
are:  (a)  verification  of  three  (3)  years  of  successful 

teaching  experience  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school. 
Verification  shall  be  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
school  district,  state  supported  sdiool,  or  nonpublic  school 
in  which  the  teaching  experience  occurred;  (b)  a master's  or 
higher  degree  awarded  by  a standard  institution  as  defined  in 
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E^le  6A-4.003  (1) , FAC;  (c)  successful  conpletion  of  the 
Florida  Educational  Leadership  Core  Curriculum. 

The  specialization  requirements  for  certification  in  guidance 
covering  grades  K-12  are 

(a)  A master' s or  higher  degree  with  a graduate  major  in 
guidance  including  at  least  three  semester  hours  in  supervised 
counseling  practice,  or  (b)  a master's  or  higher  degree  with 
twenty-one  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  with  (a)  three 
semester  hours  in  one  of  the  following:  principles, 
philosophy,  organization  or  administration  of  guidance;  (b) 
six  semester  hours  in  principles  and  procedures  of  testing 
■including  credit  in  psychological  testing;  (c)  three  semester 
hours  in  occupational  and  educational  information;  (d)  three 
semester  hours  in  learning  and  personality  theory;  (e)  six 
semester  hours  in  supervised  counseling  practice. 

The  specialization  requirements  for  certification  as  an 
occupational  specialist  are  that  the  counselor 

1.  satisfies  the  general  requirements  common  to  all 
certificates  as  provided  in  Rules  6A-4.02  through  6A-4.05, 

FAC; 

2.  holds  a high  school  diploma  or  a state  certificate  of 
equivalency  for  a high  school  diploma  based  on  the  general 
education  development  tests  or  other  standardized  achievement 
tests  approved  by  the  State  Board; 

3.  is  at  least  twenty  years  of  age; 
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4.  presents  documentary  evidence  of  gainful  enployment 
other  than  teaching,  for  not  less  than  twenty-four  months  as 
full-time  eirployee,  or  its  equivalent  in  part-time  enployment. 
Verification  shall  be  submitted  from  former  enployers  listing 
specific  dates  of  enployment  and  job  title  on  business 
stationary  or  on  a notarized  affidavit.  For  self-enployment 
or  experience  in  a family-owned  business,  another  firm 
familiar  with  the  applicant's  service  may  provide  verification 
on  business  stationary  or  on  a notarized  affidavit. 

Statements  from  family  members  shall  not  be  accepted.  Only 
experience  gained  as  a wage  earner  after  age  sixteen  shall  be 
accepted.  A statement  from  a Florida  district  superintendent 
or  designee  certifying  the  applicant  has  had  twenty-four 
months  of  gainful  enployment  shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
verification  from  former  enployers; 

5.  provides  to  a Florida  district  superintendent  written 
evidence  of  ability  to  relate  to  young  people.  The  Florida 
district  superintendent  or  designee  shall  verify  to  the 
certification  office  that  the  individual  has  met  this 
requirement; 

6.  submits  written  verification  from  a Florida  district 
superintendent  or  designee  that  three  years  of  successful 
service  as  an  occupational  specialist  have  been  conpleted; 

7.  files  written  verification  from  a Florida  district 
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superintendent  or  designee  that  an  approved  training  program 
(e.g.,  inservice  teacher  training  program)  has  been  cortpleted. 

Sampling  Procedures 

The  ej^rimental/action  research  design  used  in  this  study 
required  participation  of  secondary  school  guidance  personnel  (and 
a few  administrators)  from  several  of  Florida' s 67  school 
districts.  The  treatment  group  consisted  of  guidance  personnel 
(and  a few  administrators)  identified  from  various  districts.  The 
control  group  consisted  of  other  professionals  from  the  same 
districts . 

A first  procedural  objective  was  to  identify  those  Florida 
school  districts  interested  in  helping  to  sponsor  the  inservice 
treatment  for  selected  secondary  school  personnel  within  those 
districts.  Initial  contact  was  made  with  district  directors  of 
student  services.  The  researcher  contacted  those  directors  by 
phone  after  sending  a packet  containing  a brief  description  of  the 
summer  institute  (which  included  a letter  to  determine  if  they  were 
interested  in  participating;  see  i^pendix  F) . Directors  of 
student  services  were  requested  to  identify  and  recruit  guidance 
personnel  and  administrators  to  attend  a four-day  institute  in 
July,  1988.  Directors  also  were  requested  to  recruit  a set  of  four 
participants  (three  school  counselors  or  occupational  specialist, 
grades  6-12,  and  one  school  administrator) . No  school  district 
was  permitted  to  include  more  than  two  sets  of  four  participants. 
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Recruitment  procedures  within  districts  varied  from  a memorandum 
asking  for  volunteers  to  actual  assignment  of  personnel  based  on 
decisions  made  by  school  principals  and  directors  of  student 
services.  Directors  who  eventually  identified  participants  to 
attend  the  institute  contacted  the  university  consultant  to 
indicate  interest. 

In  the  original  proposal,  seven  sets  of  four  participants  were 
to  be  chosen  from  the  districts.  However,  district  directors  of 
student  services  did  not  always  nominate  a coirplete  set  of  four 
with  one  participant  being  an  administrator.  Therefore,  the 
districts  were  divided  into  two  categories:  (a)  large  districts 
having  more  than  35  counselors,  and  (b)  small  districts  having  less 
than  35 . counselors . Within  these  two  groups,  based  on  district 
size,  numbers  were  assigned  to  each  set  of  four.  Four  sets  of 
participants  were  then  identified  randomly  from  the  larger 
districts  and  three  sets  from  the  smaller  districts.  These  seven 
sets  of  four  participants  initially  coitprised  the  treatment  group 
for  this  study. 

The  control  group  was  identified  by  selecting  school  personnel 
from  the  same  districts  represented  by  the  members  of  the  treatment 
group.  Directors  of  student  services  from  these  districts  were 
asked  to  identify  sets  of  professionals  (approximately)  matched  to 
the  treatment  participants  according  to  position,  level,  years  of 
experience,  and  perceived  attitude  towards  developmental  guidance. 
This  process  involved  the  director  examining  a list  of  secondary 
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guidance  personnel  and  assistant  principals.  The  treatment  group 
member  guidance  personnel  were  rated  by  the  director  on  a scale  of 
one  to  seven  where  one  reflected  someone  who  preferred  using  a 
traditional  approach  to  guidance  almost  exclusively  and  seven 
reflected  someone  who  preferred  a developmental  approach.  The 
director  then  chose  a set  of  four  professionals  as  a "matched 
control  group"  by  first  rating  school  counselors  and  occupational 
specialists  with  similar  years  experience.  The  director  chose 
someone  with  a similar  attitude  toward  guidance  based  on  the  scale 
described  above.  The  participants  were  then  listed  on  a group 
identification  form  (J^pendix  B)  and  that  list  was  returned  to  the 
researcher. 

Incentives . Six  incentives  were  provided  to  Florida  public  school 
systems  for  secondary  school  guidance  p^ersonnel  and  administrators 
to  be  involved  in  this  study.  First,  they  received,  as  part  of  the 
ejqserimental  design,  an  evaluation  of  each  secondary  school's 
guidance  department  conducted  by  an  outside  consultant.  This 
provided  valuable  information  to  local  administrators  concerning 
the  status  of  their  guidance  programs.  Second,  without  a great 
many  hours  being  spent  by  local  county  personnel,  school  counselors 
and  administrators  received  training  on  developnental  approaches 
through  an  inservice  plan  coordinated,  delivered,  followed-up,  and 
evaluated  by  extra-county  personnel.  Third,  by  asking  school 
counselors  and  administrators  to  be  involved  in  this  inservice 
treatment,  school  systems  responded  to  current  legislative  intents 
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to  provide  more  student  services  directly  to  students  (which  in 
1987  included  teachers-as-advisors  programs,  early  identification 
and  treatment  programs  for  dropouts,  county-wide  coordination  of 
student  services  efforts,  and  a requirement  for  school  counselors 
to  spend  75%  of  their  time  with  students) . Fourth,  the  school 
districts  could  build  upon  this  effort  to  develop  a public 
relations  plan  that  most  communities  would  respond  to  in  positive 
ways.  Fifth,  as  a result  of  this  inservice,  local  school 
principals  could  have  a guidance  department  that  was  better 
organized  and  more  accountable  for  future  practice  and  future 
audits.  Finally,  inservice  participants  received  credits 
applicable  to  their  respective  recertification  requirements.  These 
same  incentives  were  listed  in  the  overview  of  the  inservice 
coitponent  (i^pendix  F)  which  was  sent  to  each  student  services 
director . 

Contingencies . The  main  contingencies  in  the  sampling  procedures 
of  this  study  centered  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  school 
districts  which  wanted  to  involve  secondary  school  personnel  during 
the  summer  and  finding  school  personnel  within  those  districts  who 
wanted  to  participate.  The  sampling  procedures  resulted  in  seven 
sets  of  four  participants  from  large  and  small  districts,  not  more 
than  one  set  to  a district.  Another  contingency  was  that  the  study 
would  have  to  be  discontinued  if  no  more  than  six  sets  of  four 
participants  did  not  plan  to  attend  the  summer  institute.  Out  of 
the  seven  chosen  initially,  six  sets  of  four  participated  but  more 
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than  six  counties  were  represented.  A third  potential  difficulty 
was  that  school  counselors  and  administrators  v^o  indicated  a 
willingness  to  participate  in  May  might  not  attend  in  July.  In 
order  to  miniitiize  this  possibility,  a registration  process  was 
instituted  in  June  to  confirm  participants^  intents  to  attend. 
Participation  slots  left  open  were  then  filled  by  alternates  chosen 
by  the  district  directors  according  to  the  same  criteria  used 
previously.  Even  though  this  procedure  was  used  ip  to  the  week  of 
the  institute,  four  identified  potential  participants  still  did  not 
attend. 


Research  Design 

The  research  design  used  in  this  study  was  a nonrandomized 
control-group,  pretest -posttest  design.  This  approach  involved 
using  preassembled  groups  of  participants  (i.e.,  those 
professionals  from  each  district  and  school  involved) . Matched 
sets  of  school  guidance  personnel  who  did  not  receive  the  inservice 
served  as  the  control  group.  The  sets  of  guidance  personnel  vUcio 
experienced  the  inservice  program  served  as  the  ej^rimental  group. 
The  treatment  group  was  administered  the  Guidance  Services  Attitude 
Inventory  (GSAI)  before  and  after  the  entire  treatment  and 
participated  in  the  research  interview  process  afterward.  The 
control  group  members  were  administered  the  GSAI  posttest  only  and 
were  also  interviewed  after  the  treatment.  The  control  group  was 
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not  administered  the  GSAI  because  they  were  not  identified  until 
after  the  summer  institute  phase  of  the  treatment. 

Pretest (s)  Treatment  Posttest (s) 


Experimental  Groups 

Guidance  Personnel  T1 
Control  Groups 

Guidance  Personnel 


X T2 


T2 


Rosultant  Sample 

The  sanple  was  coitposed  of  the  secondary  school  counselors, 
occupational  specialists,  and  administrators  from  eight  Florida 
school  districts  (i^spendix  F) . Responses  from  school  counselors 
and  occupational  specialists  were  included  in  the  data  analyses, 
but  school  administrators  were  not.  School  districts  have  the  same 
basic  set  of  state  certification  requirements  so  that  by  position 
participants  had  similar  backgrounds  in  regards  to  levels  of 
education  and  minimum  numbers  of  years  ej^rience. 

The  sarrple  was  divided  into  treatment  and  the  control  groups. 
Participants  in  each  group  were  approximately  "matched"  according 
to  level,  position,  and  years  of  ej^rience  in  their  profession  and 
similarity  of  attitude  toward  guidance  services  as  rated  by  their 
district  directors  of  student  services.  Eadi  grovp  contained  a 
different  configuration  of  guidance  personnel.  Two  districts  sent 
all  counselors,  two  sent  three  counselors  and  an  assistant 
principal,  two  sent  counselors  and  a guidance  supervisor,  and  two 
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sent  counselors  and  occupational  specialists.  Each  set  did  not 
have  an  administrator  assigned  to  middle  or  high  school,  two 
counselors  assigned  to  middle  or  high  school,  and  one  occupational 
specialist  assigned  to  middle  or  high  school  as  planned.  There  was 
a difficulty  in  either  assigning  or  recruiting  school-based 
administrators.  However,  to  some  degree  the  district-level 
guidance  supervisors  did  fulfill  this  need  for  administrative 
support . 

Description  of  the  Treatment 

The  treatment  procedure  used  in  this  study  required  the 
consultants  to  (a)  inform  all  participants  of  developmental 
concepts  and  practices,  (b)  reinforce  those  school  counselors, 
occupational  specialists,  and  administrators  already  delivering 
developnrental  guidance  services,  and  (c)  reframe  traditional 
guidance  and  counseling  beliefs  of  guidance  personnel  while 
gradually  increasing  their  cognitive  dissonance.  The  treatment 
involved  seven  steps,  most  of  which  were  delivered  at  an  institute 
attended  by  all  guidance  personnel  and  administrators  participating 
in  the  study.  This  sequence  of  steps  also  included  presenting  a 
variety  of  topics  relating  to  developmental  guidance  spread  over 
approximately  30  consultant  contact  hours. 

Another  major  step  involved  the  development  at  the  end  of  the 
institute  of  a local  school  guidance  plan  to  be  accomplished  at 
each  secondary  school  represented.  Each  participant  also  was  asked 
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to  read  information  regarding  the  concepts  presented  in  the 
inservice.  The  assigned  reading  primarily  involved  reading 
chapters  2,  3 and  4 from  Myrick's  (1987)  Develocmental  Guidance  and 
Counseling:  A Practical  Approach.  The  last  step  involved  a 
consultant  actually  visiting  each  school  canpus  for  a two-hour 
period  of  on-site  consultation  with  the  administrator  and  school 
guidance  personnel  v^o  attended  the  institute.  This  on-site 
consultation  allowed  for  a follow-up  reframing  effort.  See 
Appendix  A for  a detailed  description  of  the  treatment. 

Assessment  Techniques 

There  were  two  assessment  techniques  used  in  this  study.  The 
first  was  a guidance  services  attitude  inventory  (GSAI)  conpleted 
by  each  member  of  the  treatment  and  control  groups.  The  other 
assessment  was  an  in-depth  research  interview  with  all  of  the 
school  guidance  personnel  in  the  treatment  and  control  groups. 

Both  assessments  were  developed  taking  into  account  that  the 
delivery  of  developnental  guidance  services  would  best  be  measured 
by  instruments  that  included  the  elements  of  a guidance  approach 
that  would  be  developmental  and  the  domains  of  student  developnent 
that  school  counseling  programs  should  address.  The  interrelation- 
ship between  the  developmental  approaches  and  areas  of  developnent 
can  be  seen  in  the  developtnental  guidance  matrix  presented  in 
Figure  1. 
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FIGURE  3-1 

DEVELOPMENTAL  GUIDANCE  MATRIX 

In  practice,  each  element  of  a developnental  approach  should 
have  application  to  some  degree  to  each  domain  of  human 
development.  Preventative  guidance  strategies  can  be  designed  and 
inplemented  in  each  domain  of  student  development:  personal/social, 
educational,  and  career.  Following  are  examples  of  potential 
activities: 

An  example  of  a preventative  strategy  in  the  personal /social 
domain  would  be  a classroom  guidance  unit  of  four  sessions  with 
sixth  graders  to  help  them  understand  adolescent  peer  relationships 
and  practice  skills  that  would  help  students  cope  with  peer 


conflict . 
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Parent  orientation  night  for  parents  of  eighth  grade  students 
ej<plaining  the  high  school  services,  policies,  prograitis  and 
curriculum  would  be  an  exaitple  of  a large  group  activity  in  the 
educational  domain. 

Conducting  small  group  sessions  with  seventh  graders  centered 
on  career  decision  making  would  be  a preventative  strategy  in  the 
career  domain. 

The  GSM  and  the  in-depth  interview  were  both  designed  with 
this  matrix  in  mind.  Items  within  each  assessment  addressed  each 
of  the  nine  cells  of  the  matrix.  There  was  not  necessarily  an 
equal  number  of  items  for  each  cell,  nor  was  there  be  a unique 
subscale  for  each  cell  because  elements  overlapped  and  some 
strategies  addressed  more  than  one  area  of  development.  However, 
the  assessments  used  did  measure  guidance  personnel  attitudes  and 
behaviors  in  each  cell. 

Gniriancp  Services  Attitude  Inventory.  This  inventory  is  not  a 
published  assessment  instrument,  but  several  standardization  steps 
were  involved  in  its  development.  First,  concepts  differentiating 
developxnental  from  traditional  guidance  services  were  extracted 
from  the  relevant  literature,  i^proximately  sixty  (60)  items  were 
developed  initially.  The  initial  form  was  then  administered  to 
approximately  fifty  counselor  education  students  at  the  University 
of  Central  Florida  and  25  practicing  school  counselors  in  Seminole 
County.  An  item  analysis  of  the  responses  was  conducted  and  the 
thirty  items  that  produced  the  greatest  variance  were  selected. 
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The  second  form  was  administered  subsequently  to  a group  of  twenty 
(20)  counselors  who  had  attended  a developnaental  guidance  workshop. 
Based  on  their  responses,  two  ambiguous  items  were  eliminated  and 
two  others  were  rewritten  in  more  specific  terms.  The  result  was  a 
28-item  inventory  (i^jpendix  C)  . 

This  inventory  was  completed  by  all  members  of  the  control  and 
treatment  groups  as  a posttest.  The  treatment  gro\:p)  also  took  the 
inventory  as  a pretest.  The  pretest  occurred  prior  to  the 
institute  while  the  posttest  was  approximately  five  months  later, 
i.e.,  after  the  on-site  consultation  phase  of  the  treatment  and 
before  the  counselors  conpleted  the  research  interview. 

There  were  two  types  of  scores  derived  from  the  GSAI:  (a)  item 

scores,  and  (b)  a total  score.  The  total  score  for  each  subject 
was  determined  by  totaling  the  response  weights  of  twenty-eight 
items  that  corresponded  to  a developmental  guidance  orientation  as 
outlined  in  the  three-by-three  matrix.  A total  score  was 
appropriate  because  (guidance  personnel)  developmental  guidance 
attitudes  are  summative  in  that  such  an  orientation  may  be  espoused 
in  different  ways.  The  total  GSAI  score  thus  represents  a 
subject's  global  attitude  towards  guidance. 

Research  Interview.  An  initial  interview  schedule  was  develop)ed 
and  a pilot  study  conducted  in  order  to  check  for  bias  in  the 
interview  procedures,  the  interviewer,  or  the  interview  questions. 
The  respondents  in  the  pilot  study  were  selected  school  counselors 
from  the  Orange  County  school  system.  The  pilot  study  respondents 
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were  asked  to  evaluate  the  interview  questions  for  intent,  clarity, 
and  length.  The  interview  schedule  was  then  amended  to  the  form 
actually  used  in  the  study  {^pendix  D) . During  the  pilot  study, 
interviewers  were  given  feedback  in  regard  to  four  potential 
sources  of  error:  (a)  asking  questions,  (b)  probing,  (c) 

motivating,  and  (d)  recording  responses. 

The  interview  was  designed  to  last  approximately  30  to  45 
minutes.  The  majority  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  obtaining  nominal 
scale  responses.  However,  the  items  not  only  allowed  for  subjects' 
opinions  regarding  guidance  services,  but  also  provided  a "picture" 
of  the  degree  to  vAiich  guidance  personnel  were  involved  in 
developnental  guidance  activities  over  a period  of  a month.  The 
remainder  of  the  interview  was  devoted  to  open-ended  questions  to 
explore  subjects'  approaches  to  guidance  and  counseling.  The 
interviewer  was  cautious  not  to  lead,  reinforce  or  encourage  those 
being  questioned.  All  subjects  viio  participated  in  the  inservice 
(except  for  one  school  counselor  who  was  on  leave)  were  interviewed 
individually. 

Each  interview  was  conducted  using  the  following  guidelines: 

(a)  a brief  introductory  statement  was  made,  (b)  the  inportance  of 
the  interview  and  answers  were  stressed,  (c)  questions  were  asked 
just  as  they  appeared  on  the  schedule,  and  (d)  flexibility  was 
allowed  regarding  time.  In  order  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  the 
recording  of  the  interviews,  respondents  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  check  the  interviewer' s perceptions . Copies  of  recorded  answers 
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were  returned  to  the  guidance  personnel  involved.  Each  respondent 
was  asked  to  read  the  answers  and  make  additions  and  corrections  as 
appropriate.  Of  the  thirty-seven  (37)  interview  schedules  sent, 
twenty-one  (21)  were  returned.  The  amended  versions  were  used  in 
the  data  analyses. 

Responses  were  categorized  during  the  pilot  study  to  anticipate 
the  most  frequent  responses.  The  researcher  evaluated  each 
interview  response  as  traditional  versus  developmental  using  the 
matrix  shown  in  Figure  1.  There  were  three  types  of  scores  derived 
from  the  interview  responses:  (a)  a total  score  based  on  the 

number  of  developmental  pxDints  awarded  to  each  subject's  respxanse, 
(b)  a score  for  each  item  by  group,  and  (c)  a summary  of  specific 
responses  for  each  item  by  group. 

lyfeasurement  Procedures 

Interview  Scores.  Based  on  the  standardized  interview  schedule, 
responses  were  counted  according  to  spocific  category  and  a total 
number  of  responses  in  each  category  was  recorded  for  each  group. 
Points  were  awarded  for  each  item  based  on  vdiether  the  response  was 
indicative  of  developmental  guidance.  Responses  that  were  large 
group,  preventative  and  goal-oriented  were  given  points.  Responses 
that  were  individual,  remedial,  and  crisis-oriented  were  not.  The 
interview  schedule  reflected  behavior  also  because  guidance 
porsonnel  indicated  to  what  degree  they  had  been  involved  in 
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developmental  guidance  activities  over  the  preceding  one  month 
period. 

The  entire  interview  schedule  had  thirteen  (13)  (broad) 
questions  with  varying  numbers  of  sub-points.  The  first  seven 
questions  were  designed  to  provide  descriptive  information  about 
the  participants  in  each  group  and  were  not  scored  as  part  of  the 
posttest.  Responses  to  questions  eight  through  thirteen  were 
scored.  The  sub-points  to  these  six  questions  produced  a total  of 
eleven  items  to  be  scored.  Each  item  scored  had  a 2 - 4 point 
range  of  possible  points  that  could  be  awarded.  One  point  was 
awarded  for  each  dimension  of  developmental  guidance.  Responses 
that  indicated  services  that  were  preventative,  large  group,  or 
goal  oriented  were  awarded  a point  in  each  area  that  applied  and  a 
mark  was  placed  under  the  appropriate  letter  in  a grid  next  to  the 
response . 

One  point  was  awarded  in  each  part  of  the  response  grid  if  the 
answer  recorded  indicated  that  services  approximated  the  following 
definitions : 

Preventative  services  are  aimed  at  recognized  needs  of 
students,  either  developmental  needs  of  students  or  the  special 
needs  of  a target  population.  They  are  age  appropriate  and 
provided  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  a problem.  Preventative 
services  can  be  provided  to  at-risk  students  if  aimed  at 
alleviating  causes  before  failure,  conflict,  or  crisis  occurs. 
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Large  group  services  to  students,  parents,  and  teachers  are 
provided  to  more  than  one  individual  at  a time.  This  would  include 
small  group  counseling  and  classroom  guidance.  Functions  such  as 
consultation  and  planning  were  awarded  a point  if  done  in  groups. 
Likewise,  services  such  as  consultation,  planning,  substance  abuse 
treatment,  orientation,  career  guidance,  etc.  were  not  awarded  a 
point  if  done  only  on  an  individual  basis. 

Goal  oriented  services  have  a defined  purpose  and  are  delivered 
as  part  of  a plan  that  outlines  goals  to  be  acconplished  with 
students,  teachers,  and  parents.  Guidance  personnel  organize  their 
day  to  meet  these  objectives.  The  intensity  or  direction  of  these 
services  are  not  dependent  upon  the  severity  of  a conflict  or  who 
referred  a special  problem  case.  For  example,  small  groups  that 
meet  over  a number  of  sessions  to  practice  decision  making  are  goal 
oriented.  A group  of  students  sent  to  the  office  for  counseling 
after  a fight  would  not  be  goal  oriented. 

In  scoring  the  interview  schedules,  items  varied  as  to  how  the 
points  were  awarded.  Below  are  the  specific  guidelines  used  to 
score  each  item.  The  maximum  points  possible  for  the  interview 
schedule  was  32. 

Question  #8  - Each  of  the  parts,  A - E were  scored  as  separate 
iteims. 

8A  - four  points  were  possible: 

Preventative  was  narked  if  the  guidance  groups  were  conducted 
prior  to  problems  occurring.  Large  group  was  narked  if  any  groups 
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were  conducted.  Goal-oriented  was  marked  if  the  groups  conducted 
addressed  developmental  needs  or  target  groups.  An  additional 
point  was  awarded  for  this  item  if  a total  of  5 or  more  groups  were 
conducted  in  a month. 

8B  - three  points  were  possible: 

Preventative  was  marked  if  the  responses  indicated 
consultation  was  occurring  prior  to  problems  occurring.  Large 
group  was  marked  if  there  was  mention  of  consulting  with  grotps  or 
teams  of  teachers.  Goal -oriented  was  marked  if  the  consultation 
focused  on  developnental  needs,  program  goals,  or  target  groi;ps. 

8C  - four  points  were  possible: 

Preventative  was  marked  if  the  guidance  sessions  were  aiitied 
at  providing  information  and  skills  prior  to  a developmental  task 
or  a problem.  Large  group  was  marked  if  any  sessions  were 
conducted.  Goal-oriented  was  marked  if  the  classroom  guidance  was 
focused  on  developmental  needs,  program  goals  or  target  groups.  An 
additional  px>int  was  awarded  for  this  item  if  a total  of  5 or  more 
groups  were  conducted  in  a month. 

8D  - three  points  were  pxDssible: 

Preventative  was  marked  if  the  consultation  occurred  prior  to 
problem  formation.  Large  group  was  marked  if  counselors  consulted 
with  parents  in  groups.  Goal-oriented  was  marked  if  the 
consultation  was  being  provided  to  address  developmental  needs, 
program  goals,  or  target  groups. 
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8E  - two  points  were  possible: 

Preventative  was  marked  if  the  counseling  was  taking  place 
prior  to  students  experiencing  a problem.  Points  for  large  group 
were  not  possible  on  this  item.  Goal-oriented  was  marked  if 
individual  counseling  occurred  in  all  three  developnnental  domains. 

Question  #9  - Parts  A - D were  scored  as  one  item.  Two  points 
were  possible: 

Preventative  was  not  rated  on  this  item.  Large  group  was 
marked  if  groups  of  students,  teachers,  and  parents  were  surveyed. 
Goal -oriented  was  marked  if  the  response  clearly  indicated  that 
program  evaluation  was  related  to  program  goals. 

Question  #10  - Parts  A - D were  scored  as  one  item  and  part  E 
was  scored  as  a separate  item. 

10  A - D - two  points  were  possible: 

Preventative  was  not  rated  on  this  item.  Large  group  was 
marked  if  district  student  services  and  others  (not  just  the 
guidance  department)  helped  devise  the  plan.  Goal-oriented  was 
marked  if  the  department  had  regular  meetings  and  guidance 
personnel  had  a plan  to  organize  their  efforts. 

10  E - three  points  were  possible: 

Preventative  was  marked  if  the  responses  indicated 
activities  aimed  at  reaching  students  prior  to  problems  occurring. 
Large  group  was  marked  if  the  activities  mentioned  were  conducted 
with  groups  of  teachers,  parents,  or  students.  Goal-oriented  was 
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marked  if  the  response  indicated  that  activities  were  aimed  at 
target  students,  developmental  needs  or  program  goals. 

Questions  #11,  #12,  & #13  - Each  of  these  questions  required 
guidance  personnel  to  indicate  how  they  address  certain  kinds  of 
student .problems.  Three  points  were  possible  for  each  question. 

Points  were  not  awarded  in  any  category  if  the  response 
indicated  a practice  of  simply  referring  the  student  to  another 
professional . 

Preventative  if  strategies  and  activities  were  implemented 
prior  to  problems  occurring.  Large  group  if  the  strategies  and 
activities  mentioned  involved  guidance  personnel  working  with 
groups  of  students,  teachers  or  parents.  Goal-oriented  if  the 
activities  indicated  that  they  were  planned  and  focused  on  students 
developmental  needs,  target  groups  or  program  goals. 

Summary  of  Responses  bv  Item,  The  summary  of  responses  for  those 
open-ended  questions  that  required  longer  responses  specific  to 
each  participant' s situation  was  developed  by  comparing  all  the 
responses  across  subjects  within  each  group.  Similar  responses 
were  matched  and  categorized;  then,  a written  summary  of  each 
group's  attitude  toward  and  practice  of  developmental  guidance  on 
that  item  was  constructed.  For  some  items,  this  synthesis  of 
respxDnses  also  included  pjercentages  of  subjects  answering  yes  or  no 
when  items  called  for  these  kinds  of  responses,  and  the  average 
number  of  contacts  in  a month  for  the  guidance  personnel  in  each 


group. 
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Research  Procedures 

After  the  saitpling  procedures  were  conpleted,  the  corresponding 
directors  of  student  services  were  contacted  again.  The  directors 
received  a more  detailed  description  of  the  assessment  techniques. 

A schedule  was  agreed  upon  for  the  administration  of  the  GSAI  to 
participants  in  each  district  prior  to  the  summer  institute  and  the 
inventory  was  sent  to  them  with  a registration  form.  Materials 
were  returned  to  the  university  consultant. 

After  the  inservice,  directors  of  student  services  were 
contacted  again  to  arrange  for  interviews  at  each  school.  The 
principals  of  each  school  involved  also  were  contacted  for 
permission  to  interview  their  staff.  Copies  of  the  interview 
schedule  were  sent  for  their  review  and  results  of  the  surveys  were 
sent  to  them  after  analyses.  The  interviewers  contacted  individual 
participants  in  the  control  and  treatment  groups  to  schedule  the 
research  interviews.  Participants  were  interviewed  individually. 
The  responses  from  each  interview  were  summarized  and  the  resultant 
interview  schedule  returned  to  the  participant  for  correction  with 
an  addressed,  staitped  envelope  for  return  to  the  researcher. 

After  the  posttests  were  scored,  the  results  of  the  GSAI  pre- 
and  posttests  were  entered  into  a conputer  file  for  data  analyses. 
The  individual  research  interviews  were  organized  by  treatment  and 
control  group  so  that  they  could  be  summarized  into  a final  report. 
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Research  Participants 

The  priinary  research  participant  in  this  study  was  the 
researcher,  who  has  14  years  of  experience  in  public  education 
including  six  years  as  a school  guidance  counselor.  For  four 
years,  in  addition  to  regular  school  duties,  the  researcher  has 
been  involved  with  district-level  inplenientation  of  developtnental 
guidance  objectives  and  strategies,  school  counselor  accountability 
and  evaluation  procedures,  and  design  and  iitplementation  of  annual 
pupil  personnel  inservice  plans.  For  the  past  two  years,  he  has 
served  as  Coordinator  of  Student  Services  in  Highlands  County, 
Florida . 

In  addition  to  the  researcher,  there  were  three  other 
categories  of  participants  who  assisted  in  the  research  and 
treatment  procedures.  The  first  category  was  consultant.  There 
was  one  university  consultant  present  to  coordinate  the  entire 
summer  inservice  treatment.  This  university  consultant  and  other 
consultants  had  the  following  professional  credentials: 

1.  Published  in  some  field  of  education. 

2.  A name  recognized  by  public  school  educators  in  the  field 
of  student  services. 

3.  Ej^rienced  in  public  school  consultation. 

4.  Having  agreed  to  participate  in  the  study. 

There  also  were  assistant  consultants.  These  consultants 
worked  during  the  inservice  in  specific  presentations  or  v^en  group 
work  was  required  for  reframing.  Department  of  Education  program 
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specialists  for  elementary  guidance  and  for  career  education  both 
made  presentations  during  the  institute.  Assistant  consultants 
also  included  public  school  guidance  personnel  and  guidance 
supervisors  who  were  enployed  in  various  school  systems  that 
practice  developmental  guidance  services.  These  school  counselors 
and  guidance  supervisors  also  participated  in  the  on-site 
consultation  phase  of  the  treatment. 

The  second  category  of  research  participants  was  district  level 
personnel  enployed  within  the  counties  involved.  These  positions 
usually  required  a master's  degree  in  administration  and 
supervision  with  at  least  five  years'  experience  in  education.  The 
group  included  directors  of  student  services,  directors  of  staff 
developnent,  and  supervisors  of  guidance  services. 

Interviewers  also  were  part  of  the  study.  They  were  College  of 
Education  graduate  assistants  from  the  University  of  Central 
Florida.  Both  interviewers  had  had  enployment  experience  in  public 
schools  and  both  attended  the  training  session  for  the  pilot  study. 

Participant  Training 

The  pilot  test  for  the  interview  questions  served  as  the  main 
vehicle  for  training  the  interviewers.  This  training  occurred 
immediately  prior  to  the  interviews  being  conducted  in  the  field. 
The  researcher  and  the  interviewers  communicated  frequently  during 
the  posttest  phase  of  the  study. 
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The  consultants  and  assistant  consultants  received  a packet  at 
an  initial  training  session  prior  to  the  inservice  containing  the 
treatment  description.  At  this  session  the  consultants  were 

1 . Made  aware  of  theories  involved,  i . e . , cognitive  dissonance 
and  reframing. 

2.  Asked  to  be  familiar  with  "Reframing." 

3.  Made  familiar  with  the  description  of  the  sample, 
treatment,  and  methodology,  and  how  each  step  contributed 
to  the  goals  of  the  study. 

4.  Given  time  to  coordinate  their  activities  during 
presentations — who  would  do  vtot  and  viien,  and  howto  have 
smooth  transitions. 

5.  Made  aware  of  the  times  and  places  of  the  inservice  and 
vhen  consultations  were  to  be  done. 

6.  Asked  to  come  to  another  training  session. 

A second  training  session  was  held  just  prior  to  the  inservice. 
The  agenda  was  discussed  and  each  consultant  reviewed  the  material 
to  be  presented.  The  process  to  be  used  in  the  follow-up 
consultation  also  was  outlined. 

After  talking  with  the  researcher  prior  to  the  inservice,  the 
district  directors  of  student  services 

1.  Understood  the  treatment  and  goals  of  the  treatment/ 
inservice . 

2.  Understood  what  was  needed  in  regards  to  the  different  steps 


of  the  treatment. 
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3.  .Agreed  on  who  was  going  to  send  and  receive  the  different 
assessments  and  how  they  were  to  be  transferred  to  the 
researcher.  After  the  institute,  directors  of  student 
services  were  contacted  again  to  be  updated  and  to  help 
arrange  follow-up  visits  to  the  schools  represented  at  the 
institute. 


Data  Analyses 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  hypotheses  that  a treatment  combining 
elements  of  cognitive  dissonance  and  reframing  did  not  make  a 
difference  in  the  attitudes  and  practice  of  guidance  personnel 
towards  developnental  guidance,  the  following  analyses  were 
performed. 

A nonparametric  procedure  was  used  to  evaluate  differences 
between  groups  on  both  the  Guidance  Services  Attitude  Inventory  and 
the  interview.  lOruskal-Wallis  one-way  analyses  of  variance  were 
coiiputed  to  determine  if  there  were  significant  differences 
between  (a)  the  treatment  and  control  groijp,  (b)  school  counselors 
and  occupational  specialists,  and  (c)  middle  and  high  school 
counselors . 

Chi  square  analyses  also  were  conputed  to  allow  evaluation  of 
the  associations  between  post  GSAI  responses  (agree  or  disagree) 
and  membership  by  group  (treatment  or  control) , positions  (school 
counselor  or  occupational  specialist) , and  level  (middle  school  or 
high  school) . 
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MRthodoloaical  Limitations 

By  nature,  experimental/action  research  is  susceptible  to 
limitations  not  applicable  to  true  experimental  studies.  Following 
is  a description  of  methodological  limitations  effecting  this 
study. 

During  the  course  of  the  study,  contenporary  history  may  have 
affected  the  outcome.  Since  the  study  took  place  over  a fairly 
long  period  of  time  (six  months) , some  subjects  attended  other 
inservices  concerning  guidance  services  and,  in  some  cases, 
attended  other  conferences. 

Pre-  and  posttesting  procedures  also  may  have  limited  the 
internal  validity  of  this  study.  The  GSAI  in  particular  may  have 
caused  the  participants  in  the  treatment  group  to  focus  more  on 
developnental  approaches  to  services  than  they  had  in  the  past. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  limitation  to  internal  validity  was  the 
differential  selection  of  the  subjects  participating  in  the  study. 
Subjects  were  not  chosen  randomly,  but  rather  by  a voluntary 
selection  method.  There  was  a possibility  that  school  personnel 
willing  to  participate  may  have  been  more  (or  less)  in  favor  of 
developmental  student  services. 

The  type  of  research  interviews  used  in  this  study  were 
susceptible  to  two  types  of  limitations:  rating  errors  and 
experimenter  bias  effect.  Practice  in  rating  should  have  helped  to 
reduce  errors  made  in  rating.  The  pilot  study  also  provided 
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interviewers  with  a means  to  check  biases  that  might  have  shaped 
responses  towards  preconceived  outcomes.  As  a post  check,  giving 
respondents  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  correct  the  recorded  data 
from  their  interviews  aided  in  reducing  the  effect  of  rating  error 
and  interviewer  bias. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

This  chapter  includes  findings  based  i:5X)n  subjects'  responses 
to  the  Guidance  Services  Attitude  Inventory  (GSAI)  and  the 
information  gathered  during  the  in-depth  interviews.  After  a 
description  of  the  samples,  a presentation  of  the  data  analyses, 
summary  tables  of  data,  and  results  will  follow.  An  ejp>lanation  of 
the  results  is  provided  which  describes  important  trends  and 
patterns  in  the  data. 

After  the  summer  inservice,  20  participants  remained  in  the 
treatment  group.  They  were  (approximately)  matched  by  school 
district  student  services  administrators  with  20  school  counselors 
and  occupational  specialists  from  within  their  respective  school 
districts.  From  these  two  groups  of  20,  five  from  each  group  did 
not  have  complete  scores  for  various  reasons.  For  example,  one 
school  counselor  went  on  sick  leave,  one  left  to  become  a school 
psychologist,  two  did  not  have  pretest  scores,  and  one  in  the 
control  group  was  eitployed  only  on  a half-time  basis.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  data  analyses,  20  subjects  were  included  from  each 
group  and  the  missing  data  taken  into  account  through  the  computer 
analyses . 
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The  resultant  saitple  was  well-matched  among  groups  on  most 
characteristics  (Table  3) . In  terms  of  position,  there  was  a 
greater  number  of  school  counselors  than  occipational  specialists 
represented  in  both  groups.  There  were  very  few  middle  school 
level  subjects  in  either  group.  The  biggest  difference  between  the 
two  groups  was  years  of  experience.  The  control  group  had  more 
school  counselors  with  eight  or  more  years  experience.  The  control 
group  guidance  personnel  averaged  3 years  of  experience  more  than 
the  treatment  group.  The  control  group  subjects  also  came  from 
slightly  larger  schools  and  had  a slightly  lower  counselor-to- 
student  ratio.  The  treatment  group  ratio  ranged  from  1 - 190  to  1 
- 480.  The  control  group  ratio  ranged  from  1 - 275  to  1 - 500.  In 
regards  to  professional  and  clerical  support,  both  groups  practiced 
in  very  similar  environments.  The  majority  of  schools  in  both 
groups  had  peer  counseling  programs,  but  only  one  quarter  of  the 
schools  had  active  teachers-as-advisors  programs. 

The  pretest  GSAI  was  administered  the  first  day  of  the  summer 
institute  which  was  held  in  August  just  prior  to  guidance  personnel 
returning  to  begin  the  school  year.  The  post  test  GSAI  and 
interview  were  administered  during  the  interview  appointment  with 
each  participant.  These  interviews  took  place  in  December  and 
January  following  the  on-site  consultations  which  took  place  in 
October  and  November.  Tables  4 and  5 present  the  response  means  by 
group  for  each  of  these  assessments.  The  total  number  of 
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Table  3 


PROFILE  OF  GROUP 

MEMBERSHIP 

Characteristics 

Treatment 

Control 

Total  number 

20 

20 

Counselors 

14 

15 

Occupational  specialists 

6 

5 

Middle  school 

3 

2 

High  school 

17 

18 

Avg.  years  experience 

8 

5 

Number  of  districts  represented 

8 

8 

Average  school  population 

1240 

1376 

Average  school  counselors  per  school 

2.80 

3.46 

School  counselor-to-pupil  ratio 
Percentage  of  schools  with: 

1/443 

1/398 

Occupational  specialist 

80 

80 

Registrar 

33 

27 

Part-time  treatment  specialists 
Full-time  clerical  assistants 

46 

40 

per  school 

Percentage  of  schools  with 

1.47 

1.53 

peer  counseling  programs 
Percentage  of  schools  with 

60 

53 

teacher-as-advisor  programs 

20 

27 
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Table  4 

GSAI  RESPONSE  MEANS 

Trt.  Grp. 

Trt.  Grp. 

Cent.  Grp, 

Pre 

Post 

Post 

Item 

N=17 

N=18 

N=19 

1 

.94 

.90 

.85 

2 

.71 

.90 

1.00 

3 

.82 

.80 

.60 

4 

.89 

.95 

.95 

5 

.94 

1.00 

1.00 

6 

.88 

.80 

.55 

7 

.82 

.80 

.65 

8 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

9 

.94 

.75 

.55 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

11 

.94 

.90 

.95 

12 

.65 

.55 

.45 

13 

.88 

.95 

.95 

14 

.29 

.10 

.00 

15 

.94 

1.00 

.95 

16 

.88 

.95 

1.00 

17 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

18 

.76 

.85 

.95 

19 

.94 

.90 

.90 

20 

.82 

.85 

.80 

21 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

22 

.71 

.80 

.60 

23 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 

24 

.59 

.45 

.30 

25 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

26 

1.00 

1.00 

.80 

27 

.82 

.85 

.60 

28 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 
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Table  5 

INTERVIEW  RESPONSE  MEANS 


Trt.  Grp. 

Cent.  Grp. 

Int. 

Int 

Item 

N=17 

N=l§ 

8A 

1.50 

2.16 

8B 

1.33 

1.21 

8C 

2.34 

1.53 

8D 

1.44 

1.05 

8E 

1.17 

1.00 

9 

1.06 

1.26 

lOA-D 

1.56 

1.79 

lOE 

1.56 

1.11 

11 

2.06 

1.68 

12 

1.39 

1.05 

13 

00 

CO 

.47 
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participants  for  each  set  of  means  is  different  due  to  various 
reasons  mentioned  earlier. 

A Pearson  correlational  analysis  was  conducted  using  the  post 
GSAI  scores,  interview  total  scores,  and  experience.  The 
correlation  values  in  Table  6 show  no  relationship  between  the 
interview  scores  and  Post  GSAI  total  scores.  The  attitude  of 
guidance  personnel  involved  in  this  study  towards  developmental 
guidance  was  not  related  to  their  actual  practice  as  measured  by 
the  interview  questions.  There  was  no  significant  relationship 
between  experience  in  guidance  and  counseling  and  total  scores  on 
the  GSAI  or  interview. 

Results  of  the  Kruskal-Wallis  analyses  of  variance  shown  in 
Table  7 indicate  no  significant  difference  between  treatment  and 
control  groups  on  Post  GSAI  or  on  interview  total  scores.  Also, 
there  was  no  significant  difference  between  school  counselors  and 
occupational  specialists.  The  analyses  did  yield  a significant 
difference  between  middle  school  and  high  school  guidance  personnel 
on  the  GSAI  posttest.  Middle  school  counselors  had  a more  positive 
attitude  towards  a developmental  guidance  approach  than  did  the 
high  school  guidance  personnel. 

A Kruskal-Wallis  analysis  also  was  used  to  compare  the  pre-  and 
post  GSAI  total  scores  for  the  treatment  group  (Table  8) . There 
was  no  significant  difference  between  school  counselors  and 
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Table  6 

PEARSON  CORRELATION  OF  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
INTERVIEW  SCORES,  AND  POST  GSAI  SCORES 

Post  GSAI 

Post  GSAI  Interview  Exo 

.13  .02 

Interview 

1 

o 

Exp 

Table  7 

KRUSKAL-WALLIS  ANALYSES  OF  POST  GSAI  AND  INTERVIEW 
SCORES  BY  GROUP,  POSITION  AND  LEVEL 
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Group  = Control  or  Treatment 

Position  = School  Counselor  or  Occupational  Specialist 
Level  = Middle  School  or  High  School 


Post  GSAI 


^fean 

N 

Rank 

K-W 

Control 

20 

16.35 

Treatment 

18 

23.00 

3.39 

School  Counselor 

27 

20.52 

Occupational  Spec. 

11 

17.00 

.78 

Middle  School 

5 

25.90 

High  School 

33 

18.08 

4.11* 

Interviews 


Control 

19 

16.71 

Treatment 

18 

21.42 

1.74 

School  Counselor 

26 

17.12 

Occupational  Spec. 

11 

23.45 

2.65 

Middle  School 

5 

14.60 

High  School 

32 

19.69 

.96 

* P < .05 
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Table  8 

Kruskal-Wallis  Coiiparison  of  Pre- 
and  Post  GSAI  Scores  by  Position  and  Level 


Position  = School  Coionselor  or  Occupational  Specialist 
Level  = Middle  School  or  High  School 


N 

lytean 

Rank 

K-W 

School  Counselor 

13 

9.00 

Occupational  Spec. 

4 

9.00 

.00 

Middle  School 

3 

11.17 

High  School 

14 

8.54 

.67 
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occupational  specialists  or  between  middle  and  high  school  guidance 
personnel . 

The  chi-square  analyses  of  item  responses  on  the  post  GSAI  are 
presented  in  Table  9.  Considering  the  scores  on  the  28  items  in 
general,  there  was  no  pattern  of  association  between  post  GSAI 
responses  (agree  or  disagree)  and  membership  by  group  (treatment  or 
control) , position  (school  counselor  or  occupational  specialist) , 
and  level  (middle  school  or  high  school) . One  item  did  yield  a 
significant  association  at  the  .05  level.  On  item  1,  results 
indicated  a positive  attitude  towards  providing  career  guidance  in 
class-sized  or  larger  groups  is  more  associated  with  being  an 
occupational  specialist  than  with  being  a school  guidance 
counselor. 

The  chi-square  analyses  of  the  item  responses  on  the  interview 
indicated  positive  association  present  on  three  items  (Table  10) . 

A developmental  approach  to  parent  consultation  was  associated  more 
with  the  treatment  group  than  with  the  control  group.  A 
developmental  approach  to  individual  counseling  was  associated  more 
with  being  an  occupational . specialist  than  with  being  a school 
counselor.  More  occupational  specialists  than  expected  received 
the  highest  developmental  score  on  that  item  and  fewer  school 
guidance  counselors  than  expected  received,  the  high  rating.  Item 
11  on  the  interview  referred  to  how  guidance  personnel  assisted 
students  in  career  exploration  and  decision  making.  Results 
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Table  9 

CHI-SQUARE  ANALYSES  OF  ITEM  RESPONSES 
ON  POST  GSAI  BY  GROUP,  POSITION  AND  LEVEL 


Response  = Agree  or  Disagree 
Group  = Control  or  Treatment 

Position  = School  Counselor  or  Occupational  Specialist 
Level  = Middle  School  or  High  School 
df  = 1 for  all  analyses 


Item 

Group 

Position 

Level 

1 

O 

o 

4.72* 

O 

o 

2 

.65 

.00 

o 

o 

3 

.69 

O 

o 

.26 

4 

o 

o 

o 

o 

.26 

5** 

6 

1.29 

3.09 

1.50 

7 

.26 

.06 

o 

o 

• 

8 

O 

o 

.11 

o 

o 

• 

9 

.58 

.58 

1.78 

10** 

11 

.01 

O 

O 

o 

o 

12 

.00 

1.50 

1.83 

13 

o 

o 

.02 

o 

o 

• 

14 

.65 

o 

o 

.26 

15 

.00 

o 

o 

1.22 

Table  9 — continued 
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Item 

Grouo 

Position 

Level 

16 

o 

o 

.22 

O 

O 

YJ-k-k 

18 

.41 

.59 

o 

o 

19 

o 

o 

O 

o 

o 

o 

20 

o 

o 

.24 

o 

o 

21* ** 

22 

.69 

.62 

1.24 

23 

o 

o 

.22 

o 

o 

24 

.06 

.04 

o 

o 

• 

25 

.42 

o 

o 

o 

o 

26 

2.18 

.16 

o 

o 

27 

1.50 

.06 

1.01 

28 

.22 

.22 

o 

o 

• 

* P < .05 

**  Statistics  could  not  be  conputed  because  the  number  of  non-eirpty 
rows  or  columns  equals  one. 
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Table  10 

CHI-SQUARE  ANALYSES  OF  ITEM  RESPONSES 
ON  INTERVIEW  BY  GROUP,  POSITION  AND  LEVEL 


Response  = 0-4  points  for  items  8A  and  80,  0-3  for  items  8B,  8D, 
lOE,  11,  12  and  13,  and  0-2  for  items  9,  lOA  - lOD. 
Group  = Control  or  Treatment 

Position  = School  Counselor  or  Occupational  Specialist 
Level  = Middle  School  or  High  School 


Item 

Group 

Position 

Level 

8A 

4 

4.73 

5.14 

1.61 

8B 

3 

1.45 

3.46 

1.50 

8C 

4 

8.82 

5.30 

3.39 

8D 

3 

7.93* 

3.10 

0.53 

8E 

2 

2.10 

7.23* 

0.90 

9 

2 

3.51 

3.71 

2.93 

lOA-D 

2 

1.99 

2.94 

0.34 

lOE 

3 

3.78 

3.56 

1.53 

11 

3 

1.07 

8.83* 

3.59 

12 

3 

3.64 

3.31 

2.88 

13 

3 

2.98 

4.90 

0.76 

* P < .05 
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indicated  that  in  regards  to  career  guidance  a developnental 
approach  is  associated  more  with  being  an  occupational  specialists 
than  with  being  a school  counselor.  More  occupational  specialists 
and  fewer  school  counselors  than  expected  received  the  maximum 
number  of  points  possible  on  that  item.  However,  only  three  out  of 
eleven  items  does  not  establish  a pattern  that  would  indicate 
overall  differences  between  groups. 

The  in-depth  interview  conpleted  with  members  of  both  groups 
yielded  three  types  of  results.  Two  scores  (total  score  and  item 
response)  were  derived  by  assigning  points  using  the  process 
described  in  Chapter  III,  and  those  results  were  presented  in 
Tables  9 and  10  respectively.  The  interview  also  produced  a 
qualitative  summary  of  responses  as  presented  in  i^pendix  G.  The 
summary  of  responses  includes  percentages  of  the  guidance  personnel 
in  each  group  making  yes/no  responses,  appendix  G also  presents 
group  averages  where  the  interview  called  for  numerical  responses 
for  guidance  personnel  activities.  Where  the  interviewer  asked 
subjects  to  provide  responses  to  open-ended  questions,  the  major 
responses  for  each  group  were  coded  by  type  of  activity  and  then 
listed  with  the  number  of  subjects  giving  each  type  of  response 
indicated  in  parenthesis.  After  analyzing  the  results  for  each 
interview  question,  the  following  trends  and  patterns  were  fomd. 

Item  8A.  The  control  group  ran  more  small  groups.  The  totals 
from  both  groups  reflected  a relatively  large  percentage  of 
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subjects  doing  no  sinall  group  work.  Most  small  groups  run  were 
concerned  with  personal/  social  issues.  Very  few  educational  and 
almost  no  career  education  groups  were  conducted.  These  results 
parallel  those  for  item  12  in  the  GSAI.  Guidance  personnel  do  not 
agree  with  the  opinion  that  group  career  counseling  has  many 
advantages  over  individual  advisement. 

Item  8B.  Treatment  and  control  groups  had  similar  numbers  of 
contacts  with  teachers.  It  is  noteworthy  that  from  10%  to  13%  of 
the  guidance  personnel  did  not  consult  with  any  teaciiers  in  a 
month's  time. 

Both  groups  agreed  that  academic  problems  were  the  number  one 
reason  for  guidance  personnel  to  consult  with  teachers.  However, 
there  was  a wide  variety  in  both  groups  of  student  personal/social 
problems  suggested  that  might  be  topics  for  discussion.  Almost  no 
consultation  was  done  with  teachers  regarding  career  developnent . 
Interdisciplinary  core  teams  were  indicated  as  vehicles  to  use  for 
group  consultation  as  was  also  found  in  the  response  to  Item  13  of 
the  interview.  A major  response  to  how  guidance  personnel  work 
with  students  involved  with  substance  abuse  comprises  a core-team 
approach. 

Item  8C.  Classroom  guidance  sessions  were  run  more  frequently 
by  guidance  personnel  in  the  treatment  group.  Those  subjects  also 
had  a greater  average  number  of  sessions  and  fewer  who  did  no 
classroom  guidance.  In  fact,  neither  group  did  very  much  in  the 
personal/social  or  career  areas.  Only  two  middle  school  counselors 
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of  the  total  40  subjects  oriented  their  classroom  guidance  towards 
the  personal /social  issues  of  students.  This  reflects  the  results 
of  the  interview  total  scores.  Also,  only  6 of  40  total  subjects 
addressed  career  development  with  a classroom  guidance  approach. 

Item  8D.  The  subjects  in  the  control  group  had  conducted  more 
parent  consultations  than  those  in  the  treatment  group.  All  but 
one  of  the  total  of  40  had  made  parent  contacts  in  the  month 
preceding  the  interview.  Career  development  issues  typically 
required  few  parent  contacts,  and  only  11  of  the  30  subjects  had 
made  a contact  with  parents  regarding  career  issues.  The  guidance 
personnel  in  the  treatment  grotp  listed  more  large  group  night 
meetings  with  parents  than  did  the  control  group.  Across  both 
groups,  academic  failure  was  the  primary  reason  for  subjects  to 
consult  with  parents. 

Guidance  personnel  in  both  groups  did  not  indicate  meeting  with 
parents  in  groups  regarding  developmental  issues  other  than  college 
advisement.  No  subjects  in  either  group  mentioned  providing 
ongoing  parent  education  groups  even  though  on  Items  8 and  18  on 
the  GSAI  both  groups  indicated  a positive  attitude  towards 
involving  parents. 

Item  8E.  The  school  counselors  in  the  treatment  group  had  more 
individual  conferences  with  students,  an  average  of  approximately 
10  per  day.  These  activities,  along  with  their  other  duties, 
probably  did  not  allow  for  very  imuch  tiime  with  each  student 
counseled.  The  treatiment  group  subjects  worked  with  more  students 
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individually  for  personal/ social  and  career  develofxnent  reasons 
than  did  the  control  group.  The  control  group  guidance  personnel 
worked  with  more  students  for  educational  reasons,  which  is  in 
accord  with  their  reasons  for  consultation  and  group  guidance 
activities.  Again,  career  guidance  was  the  least  indicated 
activity,  and  ocopational  specialists  accounted  for  most  of  the 
activities  in  this  dcaiain. 

Item  9.  The  most  frequent  response  for  both  groups  regarding 
how  the  school  evaluates  the  guidance  department  was  that  the 
department  and  the  assigned  school  administrator  reviewed  the 
acconplishments  according  to  the  annual  comprehensive  plan.  Both 
groups  frequently  used  surveys  (usually  required  as  part  of  an 
annual  report)  to  gather  information.  In  terms  of  evaluation 
instruments  used  by  guidance  departments,  subjects  in  the  treatment 
group  more  frequently  used  needs  assessments  and  activity  reports 
than  did  the  control  group.  The  control  grorp  guidance  personnel 
more  frequently  used  opinion  suarveys  than  did  the  treatment  group. 
Subjects  in  both  groups  frequently  employed  more  than  two 
accountability  instruments. 

Items  10  A-D.  The  control  group  subjects  formulated  annual 
conprehensive  guidance  plans  at  the  school  level  at  a greater  rate, 
vhile  the  treatment  group  more  consistently  involved  other  student 
service  areas  in  their  plans.  In  both  groups,  the  group  most 
frequently  reported  to  actually  write  the  plan  consisted  of  the 
guidance  department  staff  or  the  guidance  department  staff  and  the 
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assigned  administrator.  Few  subjects  in  either  group  actively 
included  teachers,  parents,  or  students  in  actual  developnent  of 
their  comprehensive  plans.  Treatment  group  subjects  also  met  more 
frequently  as  a department.  Both  groups  valued  using  daily  plans 
and  monthly  calendars  to  organize  their  efforts. 

Item  lOE.  The  treatment  group  indicated  a greater  nurriber  of 
activities  done  differently  this  year  that  were  effective  additions 
to  their  guidance  programs.  The  primary  difference  was  that  the 
treatment  group  instituted  more  new  programs  and/or  guidance 
activities.  The  major  change  in  the  control  groip  was  use  of 
coiiputers.  Both  groups  indicated  effective  changes  accomplished 
during  the  year  in  program  planning  and  organization. 

Item  11.  In  both  groups  guidance  personnel  tended  not  to  work 
directly  with  students  concerning  career  development  and  decision 
making.  Both  groups  instead  referred  to  written  reference 
materials,  software  / audio-visual  centers,  and  the  occupational 
specialist.  School  counselors  frequently  indicated  that  career 
guidance  was  solely  the  occupational  specialists'  job.  School 
counselors  did  tend  to  view  college  advisement  and  test  preparation 
as  career  guidance,  and  most  classroom  guidance  conducted  was 
involved  college  advisement.  Subjects  in  both  groups  also  tended 
not  to  work  with  parents,  run  career  guidance  groups,  or  infuse 
career  development  into  the  curriculum. 

Item  12.  In  general,  both  groups  indicated  academic  failure  as 
a problem  in  need  of  treatment  through  individual  counseling  and 
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parent /teacher  conferences.  This  is  a finding  similar  to  that 
derived  from  responses  to  Item  8 of  the  interview.  The 
treatment  group  more  frequently  held  the  use  of  progress  reports  as 
an  alternative  intervention  than  did  the  control  group. 

Conversely,  the  control  group  more  frequently  held  analyzing 
students'  schedules  regarding  appropriate  placement  as  an 
alternative . 

Very  few  in  either  group  had  special  programs,  ran  small 
groups,  or  did  classroom  guidance  to  motivate  students 
academically.  Very  few  used  goal -oriented  strategies  to  teach 
students  or  parents  skills  to  help  students  become  more 
"academically  solvent."  Finally,  most  interventions  by  both  grorps 
were  remedial  or  crisis  oriented. 

Item  13.  Most  subjects  in  both  groups  referred  students 
involved  in  substance  abuse  to  specialists  either  from  within  the 
school  system  or  from  a contracted  outside  agency.  Few  eitployed 
individual  substance  abuse  counseling  as  one  of  their  functions, 
and  none  conducted  early  intervention  or  follow-;:p  groups  with 
identified  students  or  their  parents.  ,?pproximately  a third  of 
each  group  worked  as  part  of  an  interdisciplinary  team  to  identify 
and  refer  students  to  other  treatment.  Out  of  the  40  subjects, 
only  one  middle  school  counselor  in  the  treatment  group  conducted 
programs  intended  to  prevent  substance  abuse. 

On  the  GSAI  there  were  four  items  (5,  10,  17  and  21)  for  which 
all  of  the  subjects  in  both  groups  conpletely  agreed  with  the 
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developnentally-oriented  responses.  Therefore,  chi-square  values 
could  not  be  conputed  for  those  items.  Of  those,  items  5,  10,  and 
17  relate  to  the  opinion  that  guidance  personnel  should  be  able  to 
counsel  all  types  of  students,  not  just  "problem"  students. 

Scores  for  item  14  resulted  in  only  one  member  of  the  treatment 
group  and  no  members  of  the  control  group  agreeing  to  the  opinion 
that  guidance  personnel  need  to  limit  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
individual  counseling  so  they  can  have  more  time  for  preventative 
activities . 

Over  half  of  the  participants  in  each  group  worked  in  schools 
with  peer  counseling  programs  and  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
schools  had  Teachers-as-Mvisors  Programs  (TAP)  (Table  3)  . Very 
few  items  on  the  GSM  were  associated  with  peer  counseling  and  TAP . 
On  the  attitude  survey,  items  2,  11,  and  13  related  to  these 
programs.  Only  one  participant  in  each  group  did  not  indicate  a 
positive  attitude  towards  those  programs.  The  interview  schedule 
provided  opportunities  for  subjects  to  mention  peer  counseling  and 
TAP  programs  as  part  of  their  response  to  open-ended  questions 
regarding  how  guidance  departments  plan  and  evaluate  their  programs 
and  how  they  work  with  career  guidance,  student  academic  failure 
and  substance  abuse.  The  specific  inclusion  and  use  of  peer 
counselors  and  teachers-as-advisors  were  not  among  the  major 
responses  to  those  interview  question  (i^pendix  G,  questions  10- 
13)  . 
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Summary 

The  treatment  and  control  groups  were  matched  on  most 
characteristics  with  the  exception  that  the  control  gro;p  averaged 
more  years  of  ej^rience.  The  results  do  support  the  null 
hypothesis  of  no  difference  between  control  and  treatment  groups  in 
regards  to  attitudes  towards  and  general  practice  of  developmental 
guidance.  A developmental  approach  to  parent  consultation  is  more 
evident  with  the  treatment  groip.  More  middle  school  guidance 
personnel  than  high  school  guidance  personnel  have  a positive 
attitude  towards  a total  developmental  approach  to  guidance  and 
counseling.  The  opinion  that  career  guidance  can  be  done  in  large 
groups  is  greater  among  occupational  specialists  than  school 
counselors.  Also,  using  a developmental  approach  to  individual 
counseling  and  career  exploration  and  decision  making  is  preferred 
more  by  occupational  specialists  than  by  school  counselors. 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  whether  inservice 
programs  designed  using  a theoretical  framework  combining  cognitive 
dissonance  and  reframing  would  be  effective  in  improving  secondary 
school  counselors'  and  occupational  specialists'  attitudes  toward 
and  increasing  their  practices  of  developmental  guidance.  An 
action  research  design  was  utilized.  The  inservice  treatment  for 
the  experimental  group  took  place  during  a summer  institute,  and 
one  follow-up  consultation  at  each  school  site  was  also  conducted 
three  months  later.  Both  the  treatment  and  control  groups  were 
administered  an  attitude  inventory  and  an  in-depth  interview. 

Generalizabilitv 

The  resultant  saitple  was  representative  of  guidance  personnel 
in  the  state  of  Florida  in  that  it  included  school  counselors  and 
occupational  specialists  from  many  different  districts  across  the 
state.  School  counselors  were  included  from  large  and  small 
schools,  and  worked  at  schools  with  the  kinds  of  professional  and 
clerical  support  services  common  to  most  secondary  schools. 

However,  because  80  percent  of  the  subjects  worked  in  high  schools, 
the  sample  was  not  as  representative  of  middle  school  counselors. 
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The  resultant  saitple  used  for  data  analysis  was  small. 

Although  originally  designed  for  24  subjects  in  each  group, 
scheduling  difficulties,  transfers,  missing  data  and  other  problems 
resulted  in  responses  from  only  20  in  each  group  being  available 
for  data  analyses.  Accordingly,  there  are  limitations  to  the 
generalizability  of  the  results.  The  results  are  generalizeable  to 
high  school  guidance  personnel  in  high  schools  within  the  State  of 
Florida . 


Evaluation  of  the  Hypotheses 

This  study  involving  testing  two  major  hypotheses: 

1.  There  are  no  differences  in  attitudes  towards  developmental 
guidance  as  a result  of  participating  in  a multi-phased  inservice 
program. 

2.  There  are  no  differences  in  the  degree  of  practice  of 
developnental  guidance  as  a result  of  participating  in  a multi- 
phased  inservice  program. 

Two  separate  measures  were  applied  to  test  these  hypotheses, 
the  Guidance  Services  Attitude  Inventory  (GSAI)  and  an  in-depth 
interview.  Analyses  of  the  GSAI  data  indicated  no  statistically 
significant  changes  for  the  treatment  group  or  significant 
differences  between  the  treatment  and  control  groups.  There  was  no 
relationship  between  attitude  and  years  of  experience  in  guidance 
and  no  differences  in  attitude  between  occupational  specialists  and 
school  counselors.  The  results  did  indicate  a significant 
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difference  between  middle  and  high  school  guidance  personnel,  with 
middle  school  counselors  having  the  more  positive  attitude.  In 
general,  based  on  the  GSAI  results,  the  first  null  hypothesis  was 
not  rejected.  The  treatment  did  not  significantly  alter 
attitudes  towards  developnental  guidance. 

Three  different  kinds  of  scores  were  obtained  from  the 
interviews:  total  scores,  item  responses,  and  summary  comments. 
These  scores  were  indicative  of  frequencies  of  use  of 
developnentally-oriented  activities.  Analyses  of  the  interview 
data  provided  no  pattern  of  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  treatment  and  control  groups;  only  one  item  yielded  a 
significant  difference  between  groups. 

The  treatment  group  did  report  having  a more  developnental 
approach  to  parent  consultations.  Some  inportant  effects  also  were 
foijnd  from  the  interview  summaries  which  synthesized  each  group's 
responses.  Indicated  was  that  the  treatment  group  worked  more  with 
large  groups;  saw  more  students  for  individual  counseling;  had 
better  balance  among  personal/social,  educational  and  career 
guidance  domains;  and  instituted  more  new  guidance  programs  and 
activities  than  did  the  control  group  over  the  same  period  of  time. 
The  control  group  worked  with  more  small  groups  and  did  a greater 
number  of  parent  consultations.  Based  on  interview  total  scores, 
there  was  little  difference  in  degree  of  practice  of  developmental 
guidance  between  middle  and  high  school  personnel  or  between  school 
counselors  and  occupational  specialists  although  accupational 
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specialists  worked  with  a more  developwiental  approach  on  two  items, 
individual  counseling  and  career  decision  making. 

The  treatment  did  have  some  impact  on  activities,  and  may  have 
moved  some  guidance  personnel  from  a status  of  very  few  to  a 
moderate  amount  of  developmental  activities.  However,  taking  the 
few  differences  into  account,  the  second  null  hypothesis  also  was 
not  rejected.  The  treatment  did  not  significantly  alter  the  degree 
of  practice  of  developmental  guidance. 

Interpretations 

Even  though  the  treatment  group  guidance  personnel  implemented 
developnental  activities  to  a slightly  greater  extent,  neither  group  adopted 
a conprehensive  developmental  approach  either  in  the  way  they  spent 
their  time  or  in  regards  to  how  they  focused  their  activities.  A 
developnental  approach  would  call  for  guidance  personnel  to 
distribute  their  time  over  a variety  of  services,  both  preventative 
and  remedial.  Hargens  and  Gysbers  (1984)  and  Myrick  (1987) 
have  suggested  balanced  models  that  include  each  of  these  kinds  of 
services.  Even  though  the  guidance  personnel  in  this  study 
indicated  attitudes  favoring  developnental  guidance,  both  groups 
remained  relatively  "entrenched"  in  the  perspective  that  counseling 
or  consultation  services  are  best  provided  after  problems  exist. 

And  even  though  the  treatment  group  did  implement  more 
developnental  guidance  activities,  very  few  spent  15%  or  more  of 
their  time  in  such  activities  as  Hargens  and  Gysbers  (1984) 
suggested.  As  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  time  spent  counseling 
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students  in  remediative  efforts  was  disproportionate  to  effort  put 
into  preventative  activities. 

Pier  (1985)  and  Hargens  and  Gysbers  (1984)  suggested  that 
developnentally-oriented  secondary  school  counselors  develop  plans 
that  have  goals  with  specific  learner  outcomes,  activities,  and 
evaluative  data.  In  the  results  of  this  study  it  was  found  that 
guidance  personnel  have  a positive  attitude  towards  evaluation  and 
accountability,  and  in  fact  utilize  various  evaluation  instruments 
and  methods.  Subjects  also  had  a positive  attitude  towards 
planning  and  indicated  that  they  created  or  revised  annual  plans 
using  input  from  survey  data.  However,  their  range  of  activities 
did  not,  for  the  most  part,  focus  on  the  developmental  issues  their 
students  face.  There  are  two  possible  reasons  for  this  as 
indicated  in  the  interview  summaries. 

First,  because  there  is  usually  a school  administrator  involved 
in  writing  the  comprehensive  guidance  plan,  and  also  in  evaluating 
the  guidance  department's  effectiveness,  administrators  typically 
have  not  advocated  developmentally-oriented  strategies.  More 
likely,  school  administrators  used  their  guidance  personnel's 
accountability  data  to  evaluate  traditional  guidance  activities, 
not  developmental  activities  such  as  in  the  emotional,  social,  or 
career  domains.  As  Wiggins  and  Mickle-Askin  (1980)  stated,  school 
administrators  tend  to  not  reinforce  school  counselors  for 
provision  of  preventative  services. 

A second  reason  for  provision  of  traditional  services  focused 
on  the  academic  domain  arises  from  the  fact  that  school 


administrators  and  counselors  do  not  actively  involve  teachers, 
students,  and  parents  in  the  planning  or  evaluations  of  their 
guidance  programs.  Although  some  guidance  departments  used  "paper 
and-pencil"  needs  assessments  and  evaluative  opinion  surveys, 
teacher,  student,  or  parent  inputs  were  often  downplayed  or 
ignored.  This  may  also  be  one  reason  why  few  subjects  provided 
group  inservice  or  consultation  to  teachers  and  vdiy  few  had 
organized  parent  education  programs  at  their  schools. 

Another  finding  from  the  study  was  that  school  counselors' 
roles  have  become  more  limited  with  the  addition  of  student 
services  specialists  based  at  the  school.  Indicated  in  scores  on 
Items  1 and  12  on  the  GSAI  was  that  guidance  personnel  were 
comfortable  disseminating  information  in  large  groi;ps,  but  did  not 
favor  group  (career)  counseling  over  individual  advisement.  This 
finding  was  supported  by  interview  responses  to  item  11  (career 
decision  making)  in  that  small  group  counseling  was  never 
mentioned.  Career  guidance,  career  counseling,  and  career 
developnent  seem  to  have  been  eliminated  from  the  job  descriptions 
of  high  school  counselors,  especially  when  an  occupational 
specialist  is  part  of  the  staff.  Although  school  counselors 
continue  to  do  college  test  preparation  and  advisement,  they 
reported  having  very  little  to  do  with  career  decision  making  for 
those  students  not  college  bound.  Furthermore,  if  the  school 
district  errploys  or  contracts  for  a substance  abuse  counselor, 
school  counselors  provide  little  or  no  prevention,  all  students 
involved  in  substance  use  or  abuse  were  apparently  referred  to 
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specialists  for  treatment  and  follow-up  counseling.  The  addition 
of  student  services  specialists  in  effect  narrows  the  secondary 
school  counselors'  job  description. 

Another  way  to  evaluate  the  results  of  this  study  is  to 
consider  the  treatment  in  regard  to  Mazarella's  (1980)  factors  for 
effective  inservice  training  for  educators. 

1.  Was  the  intervention  concrete,  dealing  with  specific  skills 
rather  than  theories?  The  summer  institute  did  cover  theories  of 
personality  types  as  related  to  individual  counseling,  but  very 
little  time  was  spent  in  lectures.  Most  of  the  treatment  involved 
development  of  individual,  group,  and  classroom  guidance  skills. 

This  may  have  been  the  reason  the  treatment  group  conducted  more 
classroom  guidance  activities. 

2.  Did  the  intervention  provide  for  demonstration  and 
opportunities  to  try  out  new  skills?  Demonstrations  were  provided 
for  individual,  group  and  classroom  guidance  skills.  Opportunities 
were  provided  for  participants  to  practice  new  individual 
counseling  skills  and  to  receive  feedback  from  peers,  guidance 
supervisors,  and  counselor  education  professors.  Time  allotments 
and  program  design  did  not,  however,  allow  for  participants  to 
practice  group  or  classroom  guidance  skills  and  receive  feedback  on 
their  performance.  Consultation  skills  also  were  not  able  to  be 
addressed. 

3.  Did  the  intervention  address  on-the-job  needs?  This  may  one 
of  the  strongest  conponents  to  the  inservice  program.  Consultants 
included  many  opportunities  during  their  presentations  for  guidance 
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personnel  to  learn  new  strategies  to  meet  student  needs  as  well  as 
to  organize  their  programs.  Participants  were  required  to  role- 
play  new  skills  and  to  develop  an  action  plan  at  the  end  of  the 
institute  regarding  what  they  would  iirplement  in  the  fall.  During 
the  reframing  process  at  the  seminar  and  during  the  follow-up,  the 
needs  and  problems  of  guidance  personnel  were  directly  addressed  by 
small  peer  groups  and  alternatives  developed  to  meet  these  needs. 
Even  though  the  research  assistants  facilitating  the  process  did 
not  have  ongoing,  working  relationships  with  the  participants  to 
allow  for  continuous  follow-up  and  support  after  the  reframing 
sessions,  the  combination  of  presentations  and  reframing  may  have 
resulted  in  the  treatment  group  trying  more  new  activities. 

4.  Was  the  inservice  ongoing?  Even  though  the  treatment  was 
not  a brief,  "one-shot  affair,"  it  was  not  ongoing.  The  follow-i^J 
consultation  provided  some  reinforcement.  However,  more  positive 
effects  may  have  been  gained  if  follow-up  had  continued  throughout 
the  year. 

5.  Did  the  inservice  occur  at  their  school?  The  summer 
institute  did  not  occur  at  schools,  it  was  offered  at  one 
centralized  site.  However,  the  follow-up  consultation  did  occur  at 
the  subjects'  school.  This  inproved  rapport  with  participants  and 
added  to  their  willingness  to  share  perspectives  on  different 
situations  they  were  facing  in  regards  to  guidance  and  counseling. 

6.  Did  the  intervention  provide  opportunities  for  observing 
models?  This  may  have  been  the  weakest  part  of  the  treatment. 

There  was  not  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  view  how  other 
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secondary  school  guidance  departments  effectively  practiced 
developmental  guidance  in  actual  school  settings.  The  treatment 
group  also  did  not  have  many  model  developmental  counselors  to 
suggest  practical  alternatives  and  new  ideas  for  them. 

7.  Was  there  a thorough  evaluation  conponent?  The  guidance 
attitude  survey  and  the  in-depth  interview  provided  evaluative 
data.  Results  were  returned  to  participants  and  administrators  to 
use  in  evaluating  the  status  of  their  guidance  programs. 

8.  Were  conpetent  consultants  eitployed?  The  mixture  of 
different  types  of  consultants  added  to  the  institute's  quality. 
Participants  reported  having  benefitted  from  the  theoretical/philo- 
sophical approach  of  the  counselor  education  consultants,  the 
Department  of  Education  program  specialists'  information  on  the 
status  of  professional  issues,  the  district  guidance  supervisors' 
presentations  on  guidance  skills,  and  the  new  program  ideas  from 
the  "master"  counselors  at  the  institute. 

One  difficulty  was  in  training  the  research  assistants  who  were 
consultants.  The  consultants'  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  using 
cognitive  dissonance  and  reframing  was  limited.  Two  meetings  were 
held  prior  to  the  intervention  for  coordination  and  training  to 
familiarize  consultants  with  the  techniques  involved,  but  their 
level  of  expertise  was  not  high  when  they  took  part  in  the  actual 
treatment . 

Mazerella's  guidelines  did  not  address  all  the  factors  relevant 
to  inservice  that  may  have  effected  the  outcome.  For  example, 
attitudes  of  participants  coming  into  the  inservice  and  their  years 
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of  experience,  job  descriptions  or  positions,  and  levels  all  are 
characteristics  that  were  not  a part  of  the  criteria  but  may  have 
influenced  the  results. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  the  inservice  met  most  of  the 
criteria  for  a "good"  inservice.  An  emphasis  on  skills,  new  ideas, 
and  providing  workable  alternatives  may  have  resulted  in  the 
treatment  group  implementing  more  classroom  and  other  new  guidance 
activities  and  programs.  Nonetheless,  Mazerella's  criteria 
regarding  on-going  inservice  occurring  at  the  school  site  with  an 
opportunity  to  observe  models  were  only  partially  met.  These 
factors,  along  with  the  actual  length  or  number  of  contact  hours 
may  have  resulted  in  the  inservice  not  having  a more  generalized 
effect  towards  a comprehensive  developmental  guidance  approach. 

Implications 

The  results  of  this  study  have  inplications  for  four  main  areas 
concerning  the  school  counseling  profession;  theory,  research, 
training  and  practice. 

Theory.  Those  who  have  provided  inservice  programs  for  school 
counselors  in  the  past  (e.g.,  Bennier,  1980;  Forman  & Forman,  1980) 
have  forecasted  that  cognitive  restructuring  techniques  would  prove 
facilitative  to  personal  growth  and  that  inservice  participants 
could  restructure  beliefs  about  their  environments.  The 
theoretical  framework  used  in  this  study  involved  having  guidance 
personnel  change  their  beliefs  about  their  approach  to  guidance. 

The  actual  reframing  process  occurred  twice;  first  during  the 
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summer  institute  in  a small  group  situation,  and  then  in  individual 
follow-up  consultations  at  each  participant's  school.  Cognitive 
dissonance  was  the  other  theory  entployed  in  the  treatment  to 
provide  guidance  personnel  with  the  motivation  to  change.  The 
counter  attitude  role-playing  during  the  institute  created 
dissonance.  The  timing  of  confrontation  and  reinforcement  after  a 
commitment  was  made  in  the  fom  of  an  action  plan  and  the  follow-up 
consultation  were  designed  to  motivate  guidance  personnel  to  want 
to  change  their  approaches  to  guidance  and  counseling. 

This  combination  of  theories  blended  into  a theoretical 
approach  to  inservice  for  guidance  personnel  did  not  receive 
general  support  from  the  evidence  produced  by  this  study.  The  only 
indication  of  support  came  from  the  fact  that  the  treatment  group 
did  explore  more  new  ideas,  implemented  more  new  programs,  and  had 
a more  developmental  approach  to  parent  consultations  after  the 
intervention  than  did  the  control  group.  Thus,  the  theories  may 
have  fostered  some  openness  to  new  ideas.  Generally,  use  of  these 
theories  did  not  impact  guidance  personnel's  overall  attitude 
towards,  or  practices  of,  developmental  guidance.  The  implication 
therefore  is  not  to  continue  to  use  cognitive  dissonance  and 
reframing  theories  in  the  same  manner  to  foster  change  in  attitudes 
of  secondary  guidance  personnel. 

Research.  Indicated  in  some  research  (Heikman,  1975;  Wittmer  & 
Webster,  1969)  is  that  older  school  counselors  were  more  close- 
minded  and  dogmatic  than  newer  counselors.  The  level  of  experience 
of  guidance  personnel  in  this  study  ranged  from  one  year  to  22 
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years,  while  the  average  years  of  guidance  ejqjerience  was  eight 
years.  In  this  study,  years  of  experience  of  guidance  personnel 
was  not  positively  correlated  to  scores  on  the  GSAI  or  interview 
scores.  This  may  indicate  that  years  of  ej^rience  in  guidance  is 
not  as  irtportant  as  other  factors  in  determining  the  attitudes  of 
guidance  personnel  towards  developriental  guidance.  However,  years 
of  experience  in  guidance  may  not  be  related  to  close-mindedness  or 
age.  Therefore,  this  study  did  not  indicate  that  close-mindedness 
was  not  a variable  in  whether  guidance  personnel  accept  new  ideas, 
only  that  years  of  ej^rience  in  guidance  counseling  was  not  a 
significant  variable. 

In  terms  of  implications  for  research,  consideration  needs  to 
be  given  to  measuring  variables  other  than  attitudes.  The  data 
analyses  indicated  there  was  not  a relationship  between  attitude 
and  practice.  IXbny  of  the  guidance  personnel  in  this  study 
reported  positive  attitudes  towards  developmental  guidance,  yet  did 
not  practice  developmentally-oriented  guidance.  The  reverse  could 
also  be  true.  Thus,  assessment  of  attitudes  is  not  a direct 
indicator  of  practices  in  regard  to  developnentally-oriented 
guidance . 

Training.  Landry  (1967)  emphasized  the  influence  local 
administrators  have  over  which  guidance  services  are  offered  at 
their  schools.  Unfortunately,  this  influence  was  not  able  to  be 
adequately  addressed  in  this  study.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get 
principals  or  assistant  principals  to  attend  the  summer  institute. 
Only  two  attended  with  their  guidance  personnel  and  they 
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transferred  to  different  positions  following  the  inservices.  Local 
administrators  who  supervise  secondary  guidance  departments,  review 
accountability  procedures,  and  devise  conprehensive  plans  probably 
cannot  advocate  for  developnentally-oriented  guidance  activities  if 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  benefits  of  them. 

The  inservice  design  was  a massive  undertaking  lasting  several 
months,  having  various  phases,  and  requiring  a coordinated  effort 
among  many  participants  across  the  state.  The  centralized, 
statewide  institute  design  and  coordination  of  activities  created 
problems  because  (a)  the  distance  and  number  of  contacts  made 
communication  difficult,  (b)  the  consultants  were  somevdriat  removed 
from  the  specific  needs  of  the  participants  (e.g.,  frequent, 
ongoing  follow-up  was  not  possible) , and  (c)  the  total  number  of 
contact  hours  was  limited. 

General  implications  therefore  are  that  inservice  training  that 
does  not  directly  involve  school  administrators  as  part  of  the  team 
is  not  effective  and  that  training  conducted  outside  the 
participants'  districts  is  not  able  to  foster  positive  changes  in 
attitudes  towards  developmental  guidance  or  substantially  change 
secondary  guidance  personnel's  basic  approaches  to  guidance. 
Different  kinds  of  training  are  needed. 

The  results  also  implied  that  secondary  school  counselors  are 
to  some  degree  more  traditional  than  occupational  specialists. 

Even  though  occupational  specialists  have  much  less  training  and 
background  in  guidance  and  counseling,  three  of  the  four  attitude 
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survey  and  interview  items  that  showed  any  significant  difference 
favored  the  occupational  specialists. 

Practice . If,  by  definition,  a non-developmental  (i.e., 
traditional)  approach  to  school  counseling  is  characterized  by  an 
orientation  towards  individual  counseling,  remediation  of  problems 
and  crisis  management,  then  for  the  most  part  the  guidance 
personnel  involved  in  this  study  were  traditional  and  remained  so 
even  after  they  experienced  the  treatment.  It  was  found  that  most 
secondary  schools  had  guidance  plans,  goals,  and  accountability 
activities  to  some  degree  and  in  some  fashion.  However,  in 
general,  traditional  attitudes  and  practices  of  guidance  personnel 
regarding  brief  individual  counseling  sessions,  centered  on 
remediation  of  personal  and  academic  problems,  remained  firmly 
entrenched. 


Recommendat ions 

Based  upon  the  results  of  this  study,  suggestions  for 
improvement  can  be  made  in  the  following  areas: 

Theory.  In  terms  of  a theoretical  basis  for  inservice 
interventions  to  foster  developnental  guidance  in  secondary 
schools,  two  recommendations  can  be  made.  The  first  involves  the 
use  of  the  two  theories  used  in  this  study.  As  implemented,  these 
theories  did  not  produce  the  desired  changes.  The  processes  and 
techniques  developed  from  these  theories  probably  require  greater 
understanding  of  timing  and  how  abstract  psychological  concepts  are 
applied  during  consultation.  If  these  two  theories  are  to  be  used 
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by  guidance  consultants,  they  need  to  have  had  extensive  training 
and  experience  in  their  use. 

A second  recommendation  is  to  use  other  theoretical 
orientations.  Such  theories  would  need  to  address  the  fact  that 
non-developtientally-oriented  guidance  personnel  may  report  positive 
attitudes  towards  developmental  guidance  but  not  act  in  accord  with 
those  attitudes. 

Research.  Further  research  needs  to  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
relationships  among  years  of  experience  in  guidance,  personality 
type,  degree  of  close-mindedness,  chronological  ages  of  guidance 
personnel,  and  developmental  guidance  orientation  and  activity.  It 
may  be  that  the  information  derived  will  enable  consultants 
planning  future  training  opportunities  to  identify  the  typjes  of 
guidance  pjersonnel  most  resistant  to  change.  With  this  knowledge, 
inservice  programs  could  be  designed  to  take  into  account  those 
characteristics . 

Different  methodologies  also  should  be  used  in  future  related 
research.  In  terms  of  assessment  instruments,  the  interview 
schedule  provided  much  useful  information  about  how  guidance 
personnel  practiced  their  profession.  However,  research  needs  to 
be  conducted  using  other  methods  of  assessment  of  the  practice  of 
developmental  guidance.  The  guidance  piersonnel  in  this  study  kept 
daily  plans  and  activity  logs;  pserhaps  these  could  be  used  as 
indicators  of  behavior  and  practice.  Also,  a measure  of  secondary 
school  administrators'  support  for  developmental  guidance  practices 
needs  to  be  developed  and  used  as  a part  of  the  evaluation.  For 
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exairple,  a checklist  might  be  developed  to  assess  vhat 
administrative  activities  and  behaviors  are  indicators  of  support 
for  developnental  guidance. 

Future  research  also  should  focus  on  the  roles  peer  counseling 
and  teachers-as-advisors  programs  play  in  developmental  guidance 
activities  at  the  secondary  level,  i^proximately  fifty  to  sixty 
percent  of  the  schools  involved  had  active  peer  counseling  programs 
and  twenty  percent  had  teachers-as-advisors  programs.  The  impact 
these  programs  had  on  students'  developmental  needs  in  the  three 
domains  were  not  assessed  in  this  study.  Indicated  from  a few  GSAI 
items  was  that  guidance  personnel  have  a positive  attitude  toward 
such  programs.  However,  neither  the  impact  of  activities  such  as 
peer  counselors  or  teachers-as-advisors  programs  nor  the  nature  of 
school  counselors'  roles  and  functions  when  these  programs  were 
present  were  evaluated.  Therefore,  future  research  should  be  done 
to  define  how  these  programs  impact  developmental  guidance 
orientations  and  activities. 

Training.  The  use  of  a training  model  limited  to  a four-day  summer 
institute  at  one  centralized  site  for  all  districts  in  the  state 
followed  by  only  one  follow-up  consultation  was  not  sijpported 
substantially  in  the  data.  Thus,  different  models  need  to  be  tried 
to  change  the  attitudes  and  practices  of  guidance  personnel. 

Implied  from  the  results  of  this  study  are  that  subsequent 
inservice  models  should 

1.  Include  school  administrators  in  the  inservice  treatment 
with  their  guidance  personnel.  Further,  the  inservice 
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should  consistently  involve  school  administrators  over  the 
period  of  time  called  for  in  the  treatment  design. 

2.  Be  manageable  in  size  and  coverage  of  geographic  area.  The 
funding  and  personnel  available  for  coordination  of  the 
project  need  to  match  the  scope  of  the  project  and  the 
degree  to  which  effective  lines  of  communication  can  be 
established.  The  treatment  in  this  study  involved  a working 
relationship  between  Department  of  Education  consultants, 
counselor  educators,  school  district  guidance  supervisors, 
and  master  guidance  counselors.  The  number  of  new 
approaches  and  strategies  inplemented  by  the  treatment  group 
in  this  study  would  seem  to  indicate  this  partnership  needs 
to  be  continued,  but  in  an  effort  that  is  more  localized  to 
the  region  or  district  level. 

3.  Provide  more  positive  peer  models  during  the  treatment  for 
non-development ally-oriented  counselors  to  emulate.  Very 
few  participants  in  this  study  initially  exhibited  high 
levels  of  developmental ly-oriented  guidance  practice. 

Future  inservice  needs  to  include  more  participants  viho 
already  have  effectively  practiced  developmental  guidance. 
These  guidance  personnel  can  si:pply  the  needed  developmental 
alternatives,  support  for  new  ideas,  and  positive  attitudes. 

There  also  needs  to  be  an  opportunity  for  secondary 
guidance  personnel  to  observe  working  developnentally- 
oriented  high  school  guidance  programs  perhaps  by  visiting 
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high  schools  designated  as  model  develofxnental  guidance 
programs . 

4.  Be  more  powerful  in  order  to  effect  the  desired  changes. 

One  way  to  acconplish  this  would  be  to  increase  the 
inservice  treatment  hours  and  extend  them  over  longer 
periods  of  time. 

Considering  the  degree  of  effectiveness  of  this  inservice  model 
and  the  limited  resources  and  time  for  inservice  education,  one  of 
the  recommendations  that  needs  to  be  made  regarding  training 
revolves  around  the  need  for  secondary  guidance  personnel  to  have  a 
stronger  foundation  in  developmental  guidance  before  they  begin 
practice  as  school  counselors  and  occupational  specialists.  Pre- 
service training  for  secondary  guidance  personnel  needs  to  have  a 
stronger  enphasis  on  preventative  strategies;  on  the  skills  school 
guidance  personnel  need  to  work  effectively  with  large  and  small 
groups  of  students;  on  coitprehensive  planning  and  how  the  goals  and 
activities  of  their  guidance  department  should  directly  reflect  the 
identified  needs  of  the  school  community. 

Presently,  Florida's  secondary  school  guidance  personnel  can 
receive  certification  without  obtaining  a masters  degree  in 
guidance  and  counseling.  Most  of  those  school  counselors  and 
occupational  specialists  working  with  less  than  a master's  degree 
in  guidance  and  counseling  have  not  taken  specific  coursework  in 
group  counseling  or  organization  and  administration  of  guidance 
services.  The  requirement  of  these  two  graduate  courses  for 
certification  in  guidance  and  counseling  and  occupational 
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specialist  would  help  to  establish  a baseline  of  develofxnental 
knowledge  and  skills.  If  this  were  true  those  entering  the 
secondary  school  guidance  profession  would  be  better  able  to  resist 
the  inherent  pressures  to  provide  the  traditional  guidance 
services . 

If  this  coursework  was  added  to  the  requirements  for 
certification,  there  would  also  need  to  be  a more  consistent 
philosophy  and  approach  to  developnental  guidance  on  the  part  of 
the  counselor  education  programs  within  the  state  and  guidance 
supervisors  in  the  state's  school  districts.  Graduate  schools  of 
education  should  provide  the  foundation  during  pre-service  training 
and  school  districts  knowing  that  a developmental  guidance 
orientation  is  part  of  counselor  education  should  follow  through  to 
ensure  that  guidance  personnel  receive  the  reinforcement  they  need 
as  part  of  inservice  training  programs.  There  is  already  an 
opportunity  to  begin  to  provide  this  articulation  since  many  of 
counselor  educators  within  the  state  are  presently  being  contracted 
by  local  school  districts  to  provide  staff  development.  This 
effort  needs  to  be  expanded  to  all  universities  and  the  focus 
shifted  to  secondary  as  well  as  elementary  guidance  personnel. 
Florida's  local  chapter  of  the  American  Association  for  Counseling 
and  Development  has  a division  for  counselor  educators  and 
sup>ervisors  that  needs  to  provide  a forum  for  the  discussion  of 
these  training  issues.  As  one  of  the  primary  vehicles  existing  for 
the  coordination  of  statewide  guidance  services,  this  organization 
should  consider  setting  realistic  goals  to  tie  both  pre-service  and 
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inservice  training  together  in  a sequential  approach  that  would 
foster  developiiental  guidance  in  the  secondary  school. 

Practice . The  inservice  design  used  in  this  study  did  have  some 
effect  on  the  balance  of  activities  in  the  three  developnental 
domains,  but  it  did  not  effectively  change  participants  overall 
approach  to  guidance.  Guidelines  need  to  be  developed  to  require 
school  counselors  to  address  essential  objectives  in  every  domain; 
personal /social,  career,  and  educational.  High  school  teachers  in 
the  state  of  Florida  already  have  to  teach  from  state-adopted 
frameworks  of  subject  matter.  Secondary  guidance  personnel  also 
could  be  required  to  operate  under  such  guidelines.  States  and 
districts  could  develop  minimum  performance  standards  for 
developnental  high  school  guidance  such  as  those  suggested  by  Peer 
(1985) . 

The  guidance  personnel  in  this  study  seemed  to  be  most 
comfortable  with  practices  in  the  educational  domain.  Of  the  three 
(personal /social,  educational  and  career) , this  may  also  be  the 
domain  with  which  administrators  (due  to  their  backgrounds)  are 
most  comfortable.  If  there  were  state-adopted  guidance  frameworks, 
school  administrators  would  have  to  provide  guidance  personnel  more 
leadership  in  developmental  guidance.  Mopted  frameworks  therefore 
also  would  change  administrators  to  expect  more  prevention  and  more 
large  group  services. 

The  GSAI  results  indicated  that  guidance  personnel  favor 
helping  more  than  just  "problem"  students.  Yet  it  seems  the 
students  they  want  to  help  are  those  self  referrals  who  have 
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primarily  educational  needs.  If  secondary  guidance  personnel  are 
going  to  provide  effective  services  to  all  students,  they  will  have 
to  change  their  perspectives  and/or  preferences.  In  order  to  reach 
more  students,  guidance  personnel  will  have  to  allot  more  time  to 
developmental  guidance.  The  impetus  for  their  calendar 
restructuring  needs  to  come  from  teachers,  students,  and  parents. 
Primarily  guidance  personnel  are  directly  involved  in  the 
evaluation  of  their  programs.  It  is  important  that  more  than  just 
the  "insiders"  be  directly  involved.  The  format  used  to  evaluate 
programs  should  include  frank  discussion  regarding  students'  needs 
with  all  the  major  parties  involved,  not  only  school  administrators 
and  counselors,  but  also  students,  teachers,  and  parents. 

Summary 

The  data  analyses  of  the  assessment  results  were  mixed.  The 
results  of  the  Guidance  Services  Attitude  Inventory  failed  to  allow 
rejection  of  the  hypothesis  that  there  would  be  no  differences  in 
the  attitudes  of  secondary  guidance  personnel  toward  developmental 
guidance  after  participating  in  the  inservice.  The  results  of  the 
analyses  of  the  interview  scores  (as  well  as  the  summaries  of  the 
interview  responses)  indicated  few  significant  differences  between 
the  treatment  and  control  group  guidance  piersonnel.  The  treatment 
group  participants  did  not  adopt  coirprehensive  developmental 
guidance  approaches  in  the  ways  they  sp>ent  their  time  or  focused 
their  activities. 
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Despite  the  lack  of  support  for  the  hypotheses,  information  was 
gained  regarding  the  current  status  of  guidance  in  Florida's 
secondary  schools.  On  the  positive  side,  many  secondary  guidance 
personnel  do  plan,  evaluate,  and  account  for  their  programs  and 
activities.  At  the  same  time,  many  guidance  personnel  continue  to 
use  remedial  approaches  to  help  students,  and  primarily  for 
academic  concerns. 

In  order  to  effect  changes  to  developmental  guidance,  inservice 
models  need  to  be  develop^ed  that  are  different  from  the  design  used 
in  this  study.  These  inservices  need  to  involve  school 
administrators  directly,  and  to  be  delivered  at  local  levels, 
provide  more  px)sitive  peer  models,  and  be  longer  in  duration. 
Specific  minimum  guidance  objectives  reflecting  preventative 
strategies  in  each  domain  also  need  to  be  adopted  at  the  secondary 
school  level.  School  administrators  need  to  reinforce  these  basic 
preventative  strategies,  and  along  with  students,  teachers  and 
parents,  require  that  guidance  personnel  be  more  accountable  to  the 
developmental  needs  of  all  students. 

Eventually,  what  will  hold  these  changes  back  will  not  be  that 
pieople  in  the  guidance  and  counseling  profession  do  not  recognize 
that  a different  course  is  needed.  What  will  hold  back 
irrprovements  will  be  the  bureaucracy  that  pjermeates  the  public 
school  system  from  elementary  through  graduate  school.  The 
structure,  pjeople,  px>licies  and  traditions  that  have  a vested 
interest  in  the  status  quo  for  secondary  school  counseling  tend  to 
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provide  insurmountable  obstacles  and  problems  to  those  who  want 
school  counselors  to  adopt  a developmental  approach. 

In  order  to  break  free  it  will  take  strong,  persistent 
leadership.  Leaders  in  each  area  of  the  profession  need  to  make  a 
commitment  and  take  some  risks  that  will  be  associated  with  taking 
strong  stands  against  the  status  quo.  A core  of  school  counselors, 
school  administrators,  and  counselor  educators  need  to  focus  on 
influencing  those  who  have  the  power  to  make  the  structural  and 
financial  decisions  that  control  Tfl^iether  school  counselors  have  a 
chance  to  practice  a developmental  approach.  If  those  in  power 
within  the  bureaucracy  see  developmental  guidance  as  the  right  way, 
then  the  leaders  within  the  profession  will  have  a chance  to 
reorganize  the  system  and  make  it  different  from  the  established 
traditional  approach. 


APPENDIX  A 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TREATMENT 


The  seven  steps  described  below  represent  the  treatment  the 
inservice  participants  experienced.  Steps  one  through  five 
occurred  as  part  of  a summer  counseling  skills  institute  for  the 
administrators  and  guidance  personnel  who  represented  the  districts 
chosen  for  the  study.  This  institute  took  place  over  four  days  and 
followed  the  attached  schedule  of  activities  (i^spendix  G) . 

Step  1 — JOINING.  During  the  overview  of  the  institute  the 
major  consultant  provided  an  outline  of  what  was  to  be 
acconplished.  A feeling  of  rapport  was  established  with  the 
participants.  The  institute  staff  was  introduced.  The  major 
consultant  exhibited  an  interest  and  concern  for  the  professional 
needs  of  the  participants  and  briefly  tied  the  goals  of  the 
institute  to  those  needs. 

Step  2 — PRESENTATIONS  and  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT.  During  the  next 
three  days  participants  were  presented  information  and  asked  to 
practice  skills  relating  to  three  areas  of  counseling  service; 
individual  counseling,  small  group  counseling  and  classroom 
guidance.  Individual  counseling  theory  was  related  to  personality 
types.  Prior  to  the  presentation,  participants  were  asked  to  take 
personality  tests  to  establish  their  type.  Consultants  discussed 
how  different  types  of  people  act  and  communicate.  Discussion 
ensued  establishing  how  awareness  of  personality  types  enhances  the 
counseling  process.  During  the  first  night  participants  were 
involved  in  activities  and  observed  a presentation  that  helped  to 
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establish  the  concept  of  "colors"  as  personality  types.  During  the 
course  of  the  institute  participants  were  asked  to  relate  their 
personality  type  and  color  to  activities  that  would  follow. 

The  second  day  of  the  institute  began  with  the  major  consultant 
introducing  the  concepts  of  hemisphericity  and  preferred  learning 
styles  and  how  these  can  be  used  in  guidance  counseling. 
Participants  then  experienced  a counseling  practicum  situation  at 
the  University  of  Central  Florida  micro  teaching  lab.  Peer 
counselors  from  local  high  schools  had  volunteered  to  participate 
in  a role  play  situation  with  the  institute  participants.  Each 
participant  had  a chance  to  be  video  taped  at  least  twice 
counseling  different  students  from  the  peer  counseling  classes. 
After  each  role  play  situation  participants  and  peer  counselors 
reviewed  their  video  tapes  with  institute  consultants. 

During  the  last  two  days  of  the  institute,  consultants 
introduced  more  developmental  topics  and  skills.  At  first  the 
topics  and  approaches  were  not  referred  to  as  "develop:tiental, " but 
rather  presented  as  more  effective  approaches  and  techniques  now 
being  used  by  secondary  counselors.  The  first  presentation  covered 
effective  small  group  counseling.  The  concepts  of  crisis-centered, 
problem-centered  and  developmental  groups  were  presented.  Stages 
of  group  development  were  outlined.  Facilitative  and  non- 
facilitative  responses  were  briefly  discussed  and  related  to  group 
counseling.  Participants  were  presented  the  concept  of 
facilitative  feedback  and  were  asked  to  participate  in  an  activity 
where  they  divided  into  groups  and  practiced  giving  each  other 
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feedback  based  on  their  experiences  during  the  institute.  A 
demonstration  was  staged  with  participants  acting  as  group  members. 
Facilitative  skills  were  modeled  by  the  consultant. 

After  small  group  counseling,  the  basic  concepts  relating  to 
classroom  guidance  were  presented.  Topics  addressed  during  this 
presentation  included:  organization  and  structure,  scheduling,  and 
facilitative  instructional  techniques.  Participants  were  then 
divided  into  school  teams  and  asked  to  develop  an  outline  of  a 
developmental  guidance  unit  for  their  choice  of  the  following:  (1) 
career  development,  (2)  financial  aid,  (3)  conflict  resolution,  or 
(4)  building  self  esteem.  Publishers  of  guidance  materials 
provided  materails  and  resources.  The  units  developed  were  shared 
with  the  other  teams.  These  were  typed  after  the  institute  and 
sent  to  all  participants. 

Step  3 — REFRAMING.  This  was  a key  process  and  central  to 
the  uniqueness  of  the  treatment.  The  goal  of  the  consultant  was  to 
reframe  guidance  personnel  and  administrators'  beliefs  about 
guidance  so  that  developmental  alternatives  to  traditional  methods 
of  practice  would  provide  a choice  of  methods  in  the  future.  For 
exanple,  high  school  counselors  used  to  doing  "junior  checks"  on 
students'  programs  and  credits  might,  after  reframing,  use  a small 
group  process  as  a viable  alternative  to  meeting  all  the  juniors 
individually.  After  the  factual  presentation,  the  institute  staff 
divided  the  participants  into  small  "consultation"  groups.  A staff 
member  was  assigned  to  each  group  and  went  through  the  following 
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1.  The  problem  situation  was  established  by  stating  "even 
though  we  recognize  developmental  guidance  services  to  be  effective 
they  are  not  as  widely  practiced  as  they  could  be."  Guidance 
departments  in  secondary  schools  may  find  it  difficult  to  adopt 
this  approach  and  provide  these  services.  This  helped  to  define 
the  topic  and  narrow  the  focus. 

2.  Communication  was  established  with  those  participants  v^o 
were  in  conflict  with  a developmental  approach  or  responsible  for 
guidance  services  remaining  traditional  by  asking  the  group  as  a 
whole  to  discuss  reasons  that  secondary  schools  do  not  provide  more 
developnental  services. 

3.  The  staff  consultants  tried  to  distinguish  the  reasons  given 
for  traditional  services  to  be  offered  and  the  intentions  of 
participants  who  were  limiting  their  practice  to  traditional 
guidance  services.  Statements  were  listed  from  each  groip  that 
described  these  pressures,  intentions  or  goals  that  lead  counselors 
toward  a traditional  approach. 

4.  The  staff  consultants  asked  each  groi:^)  to  create  new 
(develojmnental)  alternatives  that  would  satisfy  the  intentions 
identified  previously.  The  actual  problems  and  roadblocks 
participants  experienced  were  used  and  the  group  developed 
suggested  answers  to  problems.  The  staff  consultant  brought  to 
light  what  the  traditional  approach  to  this  problem  might  be  and 
compared  it  to  possible  developmental  interventions. 

Step  4 — ROLE  PLAY.  During  the  consultation  portion, 
participants  were  divided  into  small  groups.  The  participants  were 
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then  given  theoretical  problems  to  solve  using  developnental 
approaches  (only) . These  problems  included  the  intentions 
mentioned  above  reframed  as  problematic  situations.  These  problem 
solving  simulations  provided  participant  guidance  personnel  and 
administrators  who  were  already  more  developmentally  oriented  a 
chance  to:  (1)  model  developmental  problem  solving,  (2)  make  a 
public  declaration  of  their  beliefs,  and  (3)  receive  reinforcement 
or  reward  from  the  participants  and  the  consultant  for  being  able 
to  provide  that  viewpoint.  This  role  play  produced  cognitive 
dissonance  for  some  participants  with  traditional  beliefs  as  well 
as  possible  new  alternatives  to  meet  traditional  intentions. 

Step  5 — SUMyiARY.  During  the  program,  a middle  school  and  a 
high  school  counselor  each  made  an  hour  presentation  on  how  they 
coordinate  developmental  guidance  activities  in  their  guidance 
departments . 

The  information  on  developmental  guidance  included  evidence 
from  the  literature  on  its  practice  and  effectiveness  (Myrick, 

1987) . A clear  definition  of  "preventative  guidance"  was  outlined, 
including  examples  of  practical  activities  Florida  school 
counselors  are  already  implementing  according  to  their  knowledge  of 
students'  developmental  needs  and  stages.  Parent  programs  were 
described  that  have  helped  to  prevent  student  problems.  Procedures 
for  orientation,  articulation  and  early  identification  already  in 
practice  also  were  part  of  the  presentation.  Consultation 
strategies  with  parents,  administrators  and  student  services 
personnel  that  help  to  prevent  problems  were  outlined. 
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Descriptions  of  effective  Florida  peer  facilitator  and 
teacher/advisor  programs  were  presented.  Examples  also  were  given 
of  large  group  guidance  activities  and  how  they  can  be  used  to  get 
information  to  students  effectively.  Classroom  activities  focusing 
on  affective  needs  were  described  as  well  as  how  they  could  be 
integrated  into  regular  classroom  curriculums. 

The  major  consultant  then  provided  a "wrap-i:p"  of  the  major 
services  schools  could  provide  in  response  to  the  needs  of  students 
and  the  intentions  developed  by  the  groups.  It  was  made  clear  that 
there  are  viable  alternatives  to  more  commonly  used  guidance 
responses.  The  consultant  then  worked  to  produce  a higher  level  of 
cognitive  dissonance  to  motivate  participants  to  reorganize  their 
beliefs  about  guidance.  The  consultant  quoted  cases  where 
traditional  guidance  services  have  been  challenged  by  legislatures 
and  school  boards  and  cited  recent  legislation  by  the  Florida 
legislature  that  calls  for  such  things  as  teacher  advisor  programs, 
better  student  services  coordination,  and  early  identification  and 
treatment  of  severe  educational  problems  such  as  school  dropouts, 
suicide,  delinquency,  and  drug  abuse. 

Step  6 — PUBLIC  DECLARATION.  During  the  "wrap-up"  phase  of 
the  institute,  participants  were  asked  to  develop  a brief  guidance 
services  action  plan  (pp.  152-154)  for  their  school  incorporating 
the  developnental  concepts  and  approaches  presented  in  the 
institute  and  readings  (Myrick,  1987) . These  plans  did  not  serve 
as  a total  comprehensive  plan  for  the  next  year  but  rather  as  a 
proposal  resulting  from  the  exercise.  Creating  these  plans  created 
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a certain  amount  of  cognitive  dissonance  for  more  traditional 
P^i^icipants . The  attached  guidelines  and  format  (pp.  84-86)  were 
used  for  the  development  of  the  action  plan  for  each  school. 

Step  7 — ECOLOGICAL  CHECK.  The  following  fall,  and  after 
reading  each  school's  proposed  guidance  plan,  a consultant  visited 
each  school  and  consulted  with  each  school  counselor,  occupational 
specialist  and  the  local  school  administrators  vdio  attended  the 
workshop.  Their  action  plan  and  possible  procedures  and  resources 
needed  for  irtplementation  were  discussed.  EXaring  the  initial  phase 
of  this  follow-up  meeting  the  consultant  observed  which 
participants  at  each  school  were  still  resistant  to  developmental 
concepts  and  practice.  The  consultant  then  went  through  a process 
of  reframing  with  this  group  to  make  sure  the  needs  and  intent  of 
each  participant  were  taken  into  account.  Intentions  were 
identified,  alternatives  created,  and  the  entire  six-step 
"reframing"  process  repeated.  As  a result,  the  proposed  plan  was 
updated  and  more  commitment  created  for  the  developmental 
strategies  involved.  Listed  below  are  the  instructions  for  the 
consultants  during  this  phase: 

I.  Spend  time  building  rapport.  Introduce  yoiirself;  your 
background.  Get  to  know  the  counselors  and  their  roles  in 
the  guidance  department.  Give  them  a preview  of  what  you 
want  to  accoirplish  in  the  meeting  and  how  the  gromp  is  going 
to  get  there. 

II.  Review  their  action  plans.  What  kind  of  success  have  they 
had  so  far.  Reinforce  their  efforts.  Listen  for  some  of 
their  common  concerns,  frustrations,  and  road  blocks,  but 
don't  look  for  easy  answers  yet. 
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III.  Cpen  the  discussion  to  broader  questions  facing  them  that 

seem  out  of  their  control.  Listen  for  areas  presented  where 
counselors'  good  intentions  are  falling  prey  to  other 
pressures  and  forcing  them  into  practicing  guidance  in  ways 
that  lead  to  frustration  and  mediocrity.  See  if  the  group 
can  come  up  with  a list  of  these  problem  areas. 

IV.  Identify  one  area  of  general  concern  that  might  be  practical 
to  be  looked  at  in  this  one  session.  See  if  the  group  can 
agree  on  a common  definition  of  the  problem  and  the  factors 
causing  the  situation. 

V.  As  a group,  work  to  develop  at  least  three  alternatives  that 
might  provide  a practical  solution  to  v^iiatever  bind  they 
seem  to  be  in.  Have  the  group  examine  each  alternative  - 
outlining  positive  and  negative  consequences  of  each  plan. 
Come  up  with  the  best  alternative. 

VI.  Refine  this  alternative.  Connect  them  with  resources  that 
might  lend  support  to  their  effort.  Check  each  member  of 
the  group  to  make  sure  they've  made  a contribution  to  the 
discussion  and  the  alternative  fits  their  needs.  This  will 
allow  for  commitment  as  a team. 

VII.  Close  with  some  written  plan  that  you  can  copy  and  take 

back.  Let  them  know  there  will  be  another  follow-up  after 
Thanksgiving. 
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PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

NAME: 

SCHOOL : 

POSITION 

From  the  infonnation  and  shells  presented  at  this  institute,  choose 
three  areas  in  which  you  or  your  guidance  department  could  inprove. 
From  these  areas,  develop  three  objectives  for  the  next  school 
year. 

OBJECTIVE  I: 


Resources  Needed:  (materials,  staff  support,  funding  assistance,  etc.) 

Sources  of  Resistance: 

Development  Process: 

Step  1 

Step  2 


Step  3 
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OBJECTIVE  II: 


Resources  Needed:  (materials,  staff  support,  funding  assistance,  etc.) 


Sources  of  Resistance: 


Develofxnent  Process: 
Step  1 


Step  2 


Step  3 
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OBJECTIVE  III: 


Resources  Needed: 


(inaterials. 


staff  support,  funding  assistance,  etc.) 


Sources  of  Resistance: 


Developnent  Process: 
Step  1 


Step  2 


Step  3 


APPENDIX  B 


GROUP  IDENTIFICATION  LIST 


District 


Group  Identification  List  - 


Inservice  Participants 


Isbme 

— h 
1 

^ y. 

Position  1 Yrs.  Eb^.  | 

Traditional 

— 

Develcpnental 

Name 
School  - 

1 

1 

1 1 
1 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

ISbme 
School  - 

1 

1 

1 1 
1 1 
1 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

INbme 
School  - 

1 

1 

1 1 
1 1 
1 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Name 
School  - 

1 

1 

— h 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 L_ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Matching  Group 


Name 

— 1- 
1 

^ 1_ 

Position  1 Yrs.  Ebp.  | 

Traditional 

— 

Develcpnental 

Ibme 
School  - 

1 

1 

1 1 
1 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Name 
School  - 

1 

1 

1 1 
1 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

bfeme 
School  - 

1 

1 

1 1 
1 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N^ 
School  - 

1 

1 

— h 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

^ L_ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Please  Return  to: 

Roger  Pinholster 

Highlands  County  School  Board 

426  School  St. 

Sebring,  FI.  33872 
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APPENDIX  C 


GUIDANCE  SERVICES  ATTITUDE  INVENTORY 


GUIDANCE  SERVICES  ATTITUDE  INVENTORY 


NAME  

SCHOOL  

POSITION  

This  survey  is  designed  to  measure  your  attitude  toward 
guidance  services  in  your  school.  Circle  whether  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  each  statement. 

A D 

1.  A lot  of  the  career  information  guidance  personnel  A D 

need  to  give  out  to  students  can  be  disseminated  in 
class-sized  or  larger  groups. 

2.  Weighed  against  the  class  time  they  miss,  students  A D 

involved  in  peer  counseling  or  tutor  programs  actually 
accomplish  very  little. 

3.  Guidance  personnel  can  work  effectively  with  teachers  A D 
in  small  groups  to  help  teachers  develop  communication 

skills. 

4.  Guidance  personnel  need  to  consult  with  administrators  A D 
on  significant  characteristics  of  the  student  body  so 

that  plans  can  be  made  to  meet  those  needs. 
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A D 

5.  Guidance  personnel  should  limit  counseling  to  only  A D 

those  students  who  are  currently  experiencing 

problems . 

6.  Some  guidance  interventions  should  become  a part  of  AD 

curriculum  areas  such  as  social  studies,  language  arts 

and  health. 

7 . Depending  on  the  topic  or  need,  most  students  can  be  AD 
helped  just  as  effectively  in  small  groups  as 

individually . 

8.  Guidance  personnel  could  work  with  small  groups  of  AD 

parents  who  have  similar  needs  and  concerns. 

9.  Guidance  personnel  should  assist  administrators  in  AD 

designing  yearly  inservice  plans  for  classroom 

teachers . 

10.  Guidance  groups  should  be  composed  only  of  those  A D 

students  referred  as  behavior  problems  by  teachers. 

11.  Classroom  guidance  activities  are  not  appropriate  at  AD 
the  secondary  level. 

12.  Group  career  guidance  has  many  advantages  over 
individual  advisement  sessions. 


A D 
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A D 

13.  Classroom  teachers,  supported  by  guidance  personnel,  A D 

can  provide  many  types  of  guidance  services  directly 

to  students. 

14.  Guidance  personnel  need  to  limit  the  amount  of  time  A D 

they  spend  seeing  individual  students  so  that  they 

can  have  more  time  for  preventative  activities. 

15.  Guidance  departments  do  not  need  a specific  set  of  AD 

goals  or  objectives  in  order  to  implement  an 

effective  guidance  program. 

16.  Serving  on  curriculum  and  advisory  committees  A D 

prevents  guidance  personnel  from  serving  their 

students  effectively. 

17.  Guidance  personnel  should  not  spend  time  developing  A D 

normal,  well-functioning  students'  abilities  to  cope 

with  personal  conflicts. 

18.  Part  of  the  guidance  department's  responsibility  in  AD 

career  guidance  is  to  involve  parents  during  their 
adolescent's  career  exploration. 

19.  Effective  guidance  personnel  plan  and  then  make  known  A D 
their  classroom  and  group  guidance  schedules. 

20.  School  guidance  advisory  committees  are  valuable  A D 

vehicles  for  information  and  communication. 
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A D 

21.  Secondary  guidance  personnel  should  meet  regularly  as  AD 
a group  to  communicate,  define  goals  and  assess 

progress . 

22 . Guidance  personnel  should  be  the  school' s resident  A D 

experts  on  normal  human  development  and 

communication . 

23.  Guidance  personnel  should  have  concrete  plans  to  help  A D 
those  students  previously  identified  as  high  risk. 

24.  One  weakness  of  many  school  guidance  departments  is  AD 

that  they  have  not  clearly  defined  appropriate  career 
guidance  goals. 

25.  Effective  guidance  programs  have  some  form  of  AD 

accountability  in  regards  to  the  services  they  claim 

to  provide. 

26.  A needs  assessment  of  students  and  teachers  should  A D 

help  priorities  for  the  guidance  departments. 

27.  Secondary  guidance  personnel  do  not  need  to  work  from  A D 
a kind  of  curriculum  that  provides  guidance 
activities  for  students  with  different  needs. 

28.  Secondary  guidance  personnel  should  assist  in  the 
coordination  of  an  effort  for  early  identification 
and  treatment  of  students  who  may  eventually 
experience  problems. 
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APPENDIX  D 


INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


Interview  Guidelines 


Remember  to  follow  these  guidelines  as  you  conduct  your  interviews 


1.  Make  a brief  introductory  statement.  Basically,  you  are 
involved  in  a study  that  will  help  define  the  current  status  of 
guidance  services  in  Florida's  secondary  schools.  The  irrportance 
of  the  interview  is  that  their  answers  will  help  to  determine  the 
most  effective  methods  of  inservice  training  for  secondary 
counselors.  The  results  of  the  survey  will  returned  to  their 
district  office  (Director  of  Student  Services) . 

2.  Follow  the  same  order  of  questions  as  they  appear  on  the 
schedule.  Take  as  many  notes  as  possible.  Use  the  last  page  on 
the  schedule  to  record  any  significant  inpressions  you  had  that 
were  not  included  in  the  question/answer  blocks.  Remember  not  to 
lead,  reinforce,  or  encourage  toward  any  certain  philosophy. 

3.  Be  flexible  regarding  time.  Forty-five  minutes  will  be 
needed  to  ask  all  the  questions  but  it  may  be  shorter  if  the  first 
7 questions  were  already  answered  by  someone  else  in  the 
department . 

4.  Plan  on  transferring  your  original  notes  to  a cleaner, 
second  draft  and  a copy  of  this  will  be  mailed  back  to  the  person 
you  interviewed  just  to  double  check  that  we  recorded  accurately. 
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GUIDANCE  PERSONNEL  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 

NAME: DATE: 

SCHOOL : 

POSITION : 

YRS.  EXP.  AS  COUNSELOR  OR  OCCUPATIONAL  SPECIALIST: 

1.  i^proximately  how  many  students  are  at  this  school?  

2.  How  many  full-time  guidance  counselors  are  at  this  school? 

Comments : 


3.  Who  else  in  the  school  provides  guidance  related  services  (e.g., 
occupational  specialists,  registrar,  or  substance  abuse 
specialists) ? 
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4.  How  many  secretaries  are  assigned  to  the  guidance  department 
for  clerical  support? 


5.  Does  this  school  operate  a peer  counseling  or  peer  tutoring 
program? 

Yes  No 

Comments : 


6.  Does  this  school  operate  a teachers-as-advisors  program? 
Yes  No 


Comments : 
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7.  What  kind  of  non-counseling  related  duties  do  you  have? 


Question  #8  relates  only  to  the  past  month  of  school. 

8.  In  the  past  month: 

A.  Did  you  run  any  small  group  guidance  sessions? 

Yes  How  Many No 

If  yes,  what  were  the  topics? 

Personal/Social 


Educational 


Career 


Other 


B.  Did  you  spend  time  with  classroom  teachers  as  a consultant? 

Yes  No  

If  yes,  what  were  some  of  the  topics? 

Personal / Social 
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Educational 


Career 


Other 


C.  Did  you  run  any  classroom  guidance  sessions? 

Yes No 

If  yes,  what  were  some  of  the  topics? 
Personal/Social 


Educational 


Career 


Other 


D.  How  many  parent  consultations  did  you  have  in  the  past  month? 


What  were  some  of  the  concerns? 
Personal / Social 


Educational 
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Career 


Other 


E.  ^proxiitiately  how  many  individual  counseling  sessions  did 
you  have?  

What  percentage  were  concerned  with  these  issues: 
Personal/Social 


Educational 


Career 


Other 


9.  How  does  this  school  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  guidance 
department? 


Do  you  use  any  of  the  following  methods  of  accountability? 
A.  Needs  assessments 
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B.  Weekly  or  monthly  plans 


C.  Qualitative  opinion  surveys 


D.  Log  of  daily  activities 


10.  Does  the  department  formulate  an  annual  conprehensive  guidance 
plan? 


A.  Are  occupational,  social  work,  and  school  psychology 
services  mentioned  in  the  school  guidance  plan? 
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B.  Who  participates  in  writing  or  revising  the  conprehensive 
plan? 


C.  Does  the  guidance  department  have  regular  meetings? 


D.  What  kind  of  individual  planning  do  you  as  a counselor  do 
to  organize  your  efforts? 
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E.  What  are  some  things  you  have  done  differently  this  year 
that  have  worked  for  you? 


11.  How  do  you,  as  a guidance  counselor  or  occupational  specialist, 
assist  students  in  career  exploration  and  decision  making? 
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12.  How  do  you  work  with  problems  of  academic  failure? 


13.  How  do  you  work  with  problems  of  substance  abuse? 


GENERAL  IMPRESSIONS 


APPENDIX  E 


LIST  OF  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  PARTICIPATING 


LIST  OF  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  PARTICIPATING 


District 

Guidance 

Total 

Instructional 

Staff 

BREVARD 

*114 

3,053 

CITRUS 

23 

636 

HERNANDO 

22 

569 

HIGHLANDS 

18 

487 

ESCAMBIA 

72 

2,689 

SANTA  ROSA 

27 

834 

ST.  JOHNS 

27 

667 

VOLUSIA 

77 

2,511 

Nuinbers  are  from  Fall  Staff  Survey  - 1986. 


APPENDIX  F 


OVERVIEW  OF  AN  INSERVICE  CCM>ONENT 
FOR 

FOSTERING  EFFECTIVE  GUIDANCE  SERVICES 
IN  FLORIDA'S  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Nfey  24,  1988 

Dear  Director  of  Student  Services, 

The  Counselor  Education  Program  at  UCF  has  received  a special  grant 
to  conduct  the  1988  Professional  Development  Institute  for 
counselors,  administrators,  and  occupational  specialists.  This  is 
an  invitation  for  selected  personnel  from  your  school  district  to 
participate  in  an  intensive  four  day  workshop  on  contemporary 
theories  and  techniques  in  guidance  and  counseling. 

Four  scholarships  will  be  given  to  each  selected  school  district. 
Scholarships  will  cover  all  textual  materials,  room  and  board  for  2 
secondary  school  counselors  (6-12) , 1 occupational  specialist,  and 
1 school  based  administrator.  Each  participant  will  be  expected  to 
pay  a $50.00  registration  fee  and  round  trip  travel  expenses. 
Housing  will  be  double  occupancy. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  contemporary  counseling  theories  and 
techniques  including  a supervised  practicum.  The  targeted  clientele 
will  be  "students  at  risk."  Institute  participants  will  receive 
instruction  and  hands-on  experience  in  the  enablement  of  behavioral 
change.  Topics  will  include  personality  type  assessment  (Myers 
Briggs/  True  Colors) , individuated  learning  styles  (Left 
Brain/Right  Brain  Hemispheric  Preference) , Neurolinguistic 
Programming  (NLP) , group  counseling,  and  consultation  with 
teachers . 


Practical  approaches  to  guidance  and  counseling  in  the  secondary 
schools  will  be  demonstrated  by  several  noted  school  counselors 
from  "typical"  schools.  Time  for  local  program  development  will  be 
provided.  Each  participant  will  leave  the  institute  with  practical 
knowledge  in  new  theoretical  concepts  and  techniques,  and  a "plan 
of  action"  for  application  in  the  1988-89  school  year. 


Dates : 
Place : 
Fee: 
CEC's: 
Scholarship: 
Deadline : 


July  26  - 29,  1988  (Noon  to  Noon) 

Canterbury  Retreat  Center,  East  Orlando  near  UCF  campus. 

$50.00  Registration  Fee 

40  inservice  contact  hours  will  be  awarded 

All  materials,  room  and  board  (double  occupancy) 

Postmarked  by  June  20,  1988 


An  opportunity  for  both  personal  and  professional  growth... a 
renewing  experience.  For  more  information  please  phone  (407-275- 
2052)  or  contact  me  by  mail. 


Robert  Bollet 
Institute  Director 
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COUNSELING  SKILLS  INSTITUTE 
Schedule  of  Activities 


Tuesday,  July  26,  1988 


10:00 



12:30 

Registration  and  Check-in  (Lunch  on  your  own) 

12:30 

- 

2:00 

Overview  of  Institute  - Dr.  Robert  Bollet 

2:00 

- 

5:00 

Presentation  of  Personality  Types  (MBTI  - Dr.  Judith 

5:00 



6:45 

Provost) 

Free  Time  - Dinner 

6:45 

- 

9:45 

Dramatization  of  "True  Colors"  - Ms.  Cora  Rice  and 

the  Discovery  Players 
Wednesday,  Julv  27,  1988 

8:00 

- 

9:00 

Breakfast  and  Transfer  of  U.C.F. 

9:00 

- 

10:30 

Hemisphericity,  and  "Preferred  Learning  Styles"  - 

10:30 



5:00 

Dr.  Robert  Bollet 

Institute  Counseling  Practicum  - Dr.  Robert  Bollet, 

5:00 

_ 

6:30 

Staff 

Transfer  to  Canterbury  - Dinner 

7:00 

— 

Board  bus  for  an  evening  in  the  city 

Thursdav 

',  Julv 

28.  1988 

8:00 

- 

8:30 

Breakfast 

8:30 

- 

9:30 

State  of  the  Art  - Ms.  Billie  Jackson 

9:30 

- 

12:00 

Small  Group  Guidance  - Mr.  Roger  Pinholster 

12:00 

- 

1:00 

Lunch 

1:00 

- 

3:00 

Classroom  Guidance  - Ms.  Susan  Doherty 

3:00 

- 

4:15 

Consultation  - Staff 

4:15 

- 

5:00 

Dinner 

5:00 

- 

Board  bus  for  Sea  World  - Evening  at  Sea  World 

"Career  Education  Infusion"  - Ms.  Pat  Schwallie- 
Giddis 

Friday,  July  29,  1988 


8 

00  - 

8:30 

Breakfast 

8 

30  - 

12:15 

Program  Coordination  - Dr.  Larry  Johnson,  Mr.  Doug  Haygsby 

12 

15  - 

12:30 

Posttests 

12 

30  - 

1:30 

"Wrap  Up"  during  lunch  - Dr.  Robert  Bollet 

APPENDIX  G 


SUMyiARY  OF  RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  ITEMS 


SUMMARY  OF  RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  ITEMS 


T=Treatment  Group 
C=Control  Group 

Item  8A  - In  the  past  month: 

Did  you  run  any  small  group  guidance  sessions? 

Yes  T=60%  C=80%  / How  Many?  T=6.2  Av.  C=8.2  Av. 

If  yes,  what  were  the  topics? 

Personal /Social 

T = self  esteem  (3) , children  of  alcoholics  (2) , sexual  abuse  (2) 
C = discipline  (5) , peer  conflict  (3) , substance  abuse  (2) , 
communications  (2) 

Educational 

T = dropout  prevention  (2) , progress  checks  (1) 

C = progress  checks  (2) , scheduling  (2) , orientation  (2) 

Career 

. T = goal  setting  (1) , choices  (1) 

C = decision  making  (3) , shadowing  (1) , college  information  (1) 
Other 

T = teenage  mothers  (2) , mental  health  counselor  (1) , vocational 
rehabilitation  (1) 

C = teenage  mothers  (1) 
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Item  8B  - In  the  past  month: 

Did  you  spend  time  with  classroom  teachers  as  a consultant? 

Yes  T=90%  C=87%  / No  T=10%  C=13% 

If  yes,  what  were  the  topics? 

Personal/ Social 

T = abuse  (3) , emotional  upset  (3) , family  problems  (2) , 
discipline  (2) , 

C = discipline  (5) , family  problems  (2) , substance  abuse  (1) 
Educational 

T = academic  problems  (12) , truancy  (1) , financial  problems 
(1) , ESE  (1) , test  interpretation  (1) 

C = academic  problems  (10) , scheduling  (4) , test  scores  (1) , 

ESE  (1) 

Career 

T = career  program/fair  (4) , job  placement  (1) 

C = career  program/ fair  (1) , career  units  (1) 

Other 

T = gifted  programs  (2),  core  team  (1),  assemblies  (1), 

teachers-as  advisors  program  (1) , communications  skills  (1) 
C = core  teams  (2) 

Item  8C  - In  the  past  month: 

Did  you  run  any  classroom  guidance  sessions? 

Yes  T=66.6%  C=27%  / How  many?  T=10.4  Av.  C=1.5  Av.  / No  T=33.3% 


C=73% 
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If  yes,  what  were  the  topics?  Personal /Social 
T = self-concept  (3) , stress  management  (1) , loss  (1) , 
adolescent  depression  (1) , 

C = none 
Educational 

T = motivation  (3) , program  planning  (2) , scheduling  (2) , 
standardized  test  preparation  (2) , orientation  (1) 

C = college  test  prep  (2) , credit  checks  (2) , study  skills  (1) 
Career 

T = career  decision  making  (4) , goal  setting  (2) , interest 
inventories  (2) 

C = college  advisement  (4) , career  decision  making  (3) 

Other 

T = gifted  class  (1) , peer  counseling  (1) , new  comers  (1) 

C = none 

Note:  Responses  of  school  counselors  who  taught  peer  counseling  on  a 
daily  basis  were  not^  included. 

Item  8D  - How  many  parent  consultations  did  you  have  in  the  past 
month?  T=30.5%  Av.,  C=38.9%  Av. 

What  were  the  concerns? 

Personal / Social 

T = substance  abuse  (5) , depression  (4) , stress  (2) , self 


esteem  (2) 
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C = conflict  at  home  (5) , peers  (3) , substance  abuse  (1) , 
pregnancy  (1) 

Educational 

T = academic  failure  (11) , motivation  (4) , college  admissions  (3) 
C = academic  failure  (10) , college  advisement  (8) , discipline  (3) 
Career 

T ==  vocational  programs  (1) , career  information  (2) , job 
placement  (1) 

C = career  information  (2) , job  placement  (1) , Other  (1) 

T = night  parent  meetings  (4) , medical  (2) , parent  support 
group  (1) , summer  job  program  (1) , project  graduation  (1) 

C = none 

Item  8E  - In  the  past  month: 

I^proximately  how  many  individual  counseling  sessions  did  you 
have? 

T - 206.1  Av.,  C = 161.1  Av. 

What  percentages  were  concerned  with: 

Personal /Social 
T = 34.2% 

C = 28.7% 

Educational 
T = 45.2% 


C = 64% 
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Career 

T = 18.2% 

C = 12.2% 

Other 

T = .7% 

C = 1.8% 

Item  9 - How  does  the  school  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
guidance  department? 

T = Assigned  administrator's  evaluation  according  to  plan  of 

department  (6)  survey  (6) , student  survey  (4) , activity  logs  to 
principal  (3) 

C = Assigned  administrator's  evaluation  of  program  according  to 

yearly  plan  (8),  teacher  survey  (6),  parent  survey  (4),  student 
survey  (4) 

Which  of  the  following  methods  of  accountability  do  you  use? 

Needs  assessments:  T = 60%,  C = 33.3% 

Weekly  or  monthly  plans:  T = 55%,  C = 60% 

Qualitative  opinion  surveys:  T = 2%,  C = 33.3% 

Log  of  daily  activities:  T = 87%,  C = 73.3% 


Item  10  A-D  - Does  the  guidance  department  formulate  an  annual 
coirprehensive  plan? 

T = Y(80%)  N(20%) 

C = 


Y(87%) 


N(13%) 
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Are  occupational,  social  work,  and  psychological  services 
mentioned  in  the  school  guidance  plan? 

T = Yes  (87%) , No  (13%)  / C = Yes  (73%) , No  (27%) 

Who  participates  in  writing  the  comprehensive  plan? 

T = guidance  department  only  (10) , administrator  and  guidance 
department  (4) , guidance  department,  student  services 
personnel,  and  administrator  (3) 

C = guidance  department  only  (9) , administrator  and  guidance 
department  (8) , guidance  department,  student  services 
personnel,  and  administrator  (2) 

Does  the  guidance  department  have  regular  meetings? 

T = Yes  (80%) , No  (20%)  / C = Yes  (73%) , No  (27%) 

What  kind  of  individual  planning  do  you  do  as  a counselor  to 
organize  your  efforts? 

T = daily  plans  (11),  monthly  calendar  (8),  weekly  calendar  (6) 

C - daily  plans  (9) , monthly  calendar  (6) , weekly  calendar  (3) , 
copies  of  conferences  (1) 

Item  lOE  - What  are  some  of  the  things  you  have  done  differently  this  year 
that  have  worked  for  you? 

T = 2.4  Av  # listed,  C = 1.8  Av  # listed 

T = developed  new  programs  or  activities  (11) , increased  groi:p 
guidance  (8) , improved  planning  and  organization  (7) , 
increased  consultation  with  teachers  and  parents  (3) , 
improved  student  referral/appointment  process  (3) 
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C = developed  new  prograins  or  activities  (7) , irtproved  use  of 
cortputers  (6) , irrproved  planning  and  organization  (5) , 
increased  group  guidance  (2) , better  recordkeeping  (2) 

Item  11; 

How  do  you  as  a guidance  counselor  or  occupational  specialist 
assist  students  in  career  exploration  and  decision  making? 

T = schedule  students  on  software  / AV  (13) , refer  students  to 
reference  materials  (8) , speakers  (7) , refer  to 
occupational  specialists  (6) , classroom  guidance  units 
(6) , administration/  interpretation  of  career  aptitude  and 
interest  tests  (6) , individual  counseling  (5) 

C = refer  students  to  reference  materials  (8) , schedule 
students  on  software  / AV  (8) , refer  to  occupational 
specialists  (6) , classroom  guidance  units  (5) 

Item  12  - How  do  you  work  with  problems  of  academic  failure? 

.T  = individual  counseling  (9),  progress  reports  (7),  parent 
conference/  involvement  (5) , parent /teacher  conference 
(5) , failure  notices  (4) , refer  to  dropout  prevention 
program  (5) 

C = individual  counseling  (11) , review  student  placement  (4) , 
parent  conference  (3) , parent /teacher  conference  (3) , 
failure  notices  (3) , call  parents  (3) 
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Item  13  - How  do  you  work  with  the  problem  of  substance  abuse? 

T = refer  to  substance  abuse  specialist/mental  health  (10) , 
call  parents  (8)  use  identification  process/checklist  (5) , 
consults  with  child  study  team/ core  team  (4) 

C = refer  to  substance  abuse  specialist /mental  health  (9), 
consults  with  child  study  team/  core  team  (6) , call 
parents  (5) , use  identification  process/checklist  (3) 
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